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UJ^^CLE AEMSTKONG^ 



CHAPTER I. 



On my return from the Priory I was no better 
prepared to take an active part in Mr. Armstrong's 
affairs than when I went thither. My love for 
Eleanor no doubt added greatly to the interest I 
took in the mysterious circumstances connected 
with her uncle ; for though I was convinced she 
could never be mine, she was the only woman I 
had ever loved, and her influence on my thoughts 
and actions I felt must be for life. 

I knew her to be uncontaminated by all social 
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affectations and follies, and though perhaps a 
little vain, free from fidsehood, and the foolish 
wants which luxury engenders. Yet with all 
the feminine gentleness, cheerful good nature, 
and honest worth which fitted her to be the wife 
of a man whose tastes were as simple as mine, 
she had the charms of great personal beauty, 
and the prospect of an immense inheritance, 
which could not fail to attract far nobler suitors 
than even Grenville Marston, and who could 
place her in a far higher position in life than I 
could ever offer her. Though I felt she was born 
to love and to be beloved, I had resolved never to 
give her any other proof of my secret attachment 
but the services which my relationship permitted 
me to offer her. 

It was nearly dark before I arrived at X , 

on my return from the Priory ; but as I knew 
that Eleanor expected to see me that day, I pro- 
ceeded at once to Mrs. Langton's. 

Mr. Marston's carriage was standing before the 
lady's door, and when I entered her drawing- 
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room I found that old gentleman comfortably 
seated opposite to her at the fireside. 

I perceived at once that I interrupted a con- 
fidential conversation, and I caught Mr, Marston's 
last words — " My son shall write, if you desire 
it/' — as I entered the room. It flashed at once 
on my mind that a secret understanding existed 
between them, and that Eleanor was the destined 
victim against whom these two old worldly in- 
triguers were plotting. 

I could not doubt that my presence was very 
unwelcome,althoughthey received me with aflfected 
cordiality. 

Mr. Marston did not resume his seat. 

" Good evening, Mrs. Langton," he said. 
*'Mrs. Mars ton will be delighted to see you and 
Mrs. Wallace to-morrow, and if you, Mr. 
Vernon, have no other engagement you will per- 
haps also join our dinner table." 

I well understood from the tone of this invita- 
tion that the words were mere words of compli- 
ment, and I therefore at once expressed my 

B 2 
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regret at being unable to join the party at the 
Manor House. 

He smiled as he muttered something about 
disappointment, and exchanged a very significant 
glance with Mrs. Langton^ which did not escape 
my observation. 

'^ I am sorry Mrs. Wallace is not visible/' he 
said| ^' had I been a younger man I might have 
been more favoured." 

^*Not at all," she returned, as he held her 
hand in his. " Eleanor is always delighted with 
your society," and the two old^ hypocrites smiled 
at each other, as if they had been lovers. 

" I am so glad you are come," said Mrs. 
Langton, turning to me as soon as the door was 
closed upon her guest; " I thought the old bore 
would never take himself off." 

*^ If he staid too long it was your own fault, 
dear madam," I replied ; " you flattered him so 
sweetly, it is no wonder he was unwilling to 
leave you. You are a sad deceiver, Mrs. 
Langton." 
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The lady looked rather confused, but she laughed* 

*^ My dear sir/' she said, gaiJy, " you ought to 
have indulgence for a little social deception. We 
unfortunate women are slaves from our birth, 
and all slaves are compelled to be hypocrites. 
Wc can only govern those of whom wo have need 
by flattery; and in self-defence, we must flatter 
fathers, and brothers, and husbands from bo- 
ginning to end." 

" But Mr. Marston is neither your father, nor 
your brother nor your husband," I returned in 
the same tone. 

" No ! but a rich man, and my very particular 
friend. I cannot aflFord to be rude to him." 

*^And is that the reason you wish to make 
Eleanor the wife of his son?" I demanded, keep- 
ing my eyes fixed on her countenance. 

" Precisely," she replied, without the least 
embarrassment. " I am not rich myself, there- 
fore I wish dear Eleanor to be so, for I know to 
what humiliations women are subjected by 
poverty, whilst wealth gives them consideration, 
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and power, and enjoyment, and a thousand name* 
less advantages. It is absolutely necessary to 
float us into the harbour of fashion. A w^omao 
may have all the beauty of Recamier and the wit 
and charms of Ninon de L'Enclos, but if she has 
neither money nor title she is pushed aside, and 
not thought worthy to mix on equal terms with 
those who are her inferiors in everything but 
riches and rank. I am impatient and weary of 
being despised, and I am determined, if I can, 
to save Eleanor from such a fate." 

" But perhaps Eleanor is more independent of 
opinion, and sets less value on wealth than you 
do," I replied. 

" Not at all I You fancy her, no doubt, to be 
disinterested and romantic, and ready to sacrifice all 
for love ; but we women know each other better 
than a man can do. She likes fine clothes, and 
a fine house, and an equipage, as well as anybody 

I know." 

*^ She has a prospect of possessing great riches, 
without sacrificing her affections," I persisted* 
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'' I doubt that !" answered Mrs. Langton^ with 
B most peculiar expression. ^^ If she makes the 
Marstons her enemies, her inheritance may Ml 
short of your expectations ; and what sacrifice 
can she possibly make in marrying Grenville 
Marston, a handsome man, an agreeable man, a 
man of talent, of high position and great 
fortune? What can a woman desire more? 
There is not a girl in the whole county who 
would not be enchanted to make such a match.^' 

" But my cousin has not hitherto shown any 
admiration for the gentleman," I rejoined. 

" I douH believe a word she says against hiuL 
She has certainly flirted enough with him for 
him to be persuaded that he has no great cause 
for despair." 

^^ And you are sure he means to make her an 
offer?" 

<< From all his father has said to me, I can 
have little doubt of it. The only obstacle which 
has hitherto retarded his declaration is his 
mother's opposition. She objects to his marry- 
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iug a woman with fortune, who one accustomed to 
independence, would not be likely to submit to 
her domestic tyranny. She objects, moreover, 
to his bringing into her family a relation of a low 
fellow like Armstrong, as she has always expected 
that her son, with his advantages of person and 
fortune, might marry the daughter of an Earl at 
least. The old man knows more about Arm- 
strong's money matters than his wife, and does 
not care a straw for rank ; so as he is master in 
his own house, Mrs. Marston is at last obliged 
to submit." 

" Good heaven, madam, you do not surely 
desire that Eleanor, who would confer an honour 
on any man she married, should enter a family, 
where she is already the subject of contention ?" 

'' Oh, that is all nonsense ! there never was a 
marriage made without some diflSculties, and 
Eleanor is clever and discreet enough to make the 
path smooth before her, wherever she goes. The 
old lady cannot live long, and matters may soon 
all be changed at the Manor House." 



« 
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"When Mrs. Langton is mistress there," I 
returned. 

But the lady seemed by no means offended by 
this remark, and before she could make any reply 
Eleanor entered the room. 

"Why did you not come down when Mr. 
Mars ton was here?" demanded the mistress of 
the house, as soon as I had exchanged salutations 
with my cousin. " He wished very much to see 
you.'' 

" The desire was unfortunately not mutual," 
replied Mrs. Wallace, laughing ; " and I know, 
moreover, that you enjoy a tete-d;-tete with him, 
so prodigiously, that I would not for the world 
have spoilt your enjoyment." 

"You are a saucy creature, Eleanor, but I 
confess I am very fond of the old gentleman, for 
though he is sometimes rather a bore, he is 
always kind and friendly. He has asked us both 
to dine at the Manor House to-morrow." 

** I hope you declined the honour?" 

"Why should I? no, that would have been 

B 5 
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impossible, when we have no other engage- 
ment." 

" I am sure I had enough of the family for 
some time to come, at Lady Blunt's," returned 
my cousin. " I have no inclination to encounter 
her ladyship again, either with or without my 
best bonnet." 

" She won't be there. It is only a family 
dinner." 

'• Only papa, and mamma, and the amiable 
Mr. Grenville ! worse and worse I I shall posi- 
tively not go." 

'^ But, my dear, you positively must go ! I 
have accepted the invitation for you, and I said 
you had no engagement" 

"No matter," said Eleanor, quietly. "I do 
not go ! you may say I have a headache, or in- 
vent any other little amiable excuse you please, 
for positively I shall remain at home." 

" My dear girl," returned Mrs. Langton, in her 
sweetest and most persuasive tone, "I cannot 
allow you to be guilty of rudeness. You have 
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received so much attention and civility from 
the whole family that such ingratitude would be 
quite inexcusable." 

**Kndene8s is better than hypocrisy," answered 
my cousin, " and, really, I cannot persuade my- 
self that I am very much indebted for civility — 
either to Mrs. Marston or to Lady Blunt." 

" Nonsens e, my dear ! it is not expedient to take 
offence at every trifle. Be patient for the present, 
and, probably, a time is fast approaching when 
you may set both these women at defiance." 

" It is not my taste to set people at defiance," 
was Eleanor's mild reply, '* I would rather avoid 
them." 

" Yet you set me at defiance," rejoined Mrs. 
Langton, somewhat bitterly. " I am afraid Mr. 
Vernon, your pretty cousin, is rather spoilt." 

*^ I have been my own mistress for some time 
past," said Mrs. Wallace, quickly, before I could 
reply. 

*^ And certainly have the right to accept or re- 
fuse invitations as you please," I added. 
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" Oh ! we are not talking of matters of right,'* 
cried Mrs. Langton, now flashing red with pas- 
sion. *' No doubt Mrs. Wallace has a right to 
oppose my wishes, and insult my friends, as often 
as she pleases, but she cannot expect that I 
should bear the blame of her capricious fancies. 
K you encourage her, Mr. Vernon, in aU her non* 
sensieal ideas, there will be no end of these ridi- 
culous whims." 

Then, turning her back on us, she bounced out 
of the room, and baoged the door after her, with 
a violent jerk. 

Eleanor looked at me in silence, whilst her 
eyes fiUed with tears. 

" You see how it is," she said. " I have had 
many trials, but none compared to the life I have 
endured under this woman's roof." 

^' Yet you have never complained." 

'^ It would have been wrong, I thought, to be- 
tray h3r secrets whilst an inmate of her house 
and she carries such a fair face to the world that 
I had no desire to injure her ; but now you have 
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been a witness of her ungovernable temper, and I 
am no longer fearful of appearing ungratefiil 
when I tell you that I most aoxiously desire to 
leave her, and find a home under some other 
roof." 

" It will be diflScult to do so without a decided 
quarrel," I replied. ^' I fear that under all her 
Bweet manners, she can, when ofiended, prove 
a most malicious enemy." 

" I have not the slightest doubt of it, but I 
would rather incur her hatred when at a distance 
than continue to be subject to her daily persecu- 
tion. Our tastes and principles so widely differ 
that there never can be harmony between us, and 
she is angry because I am not like herself — the 
slave of vanity and worldly pleasures." 

" She will not readily allow you to leave 
her," I rejoined, " for you attract company to her 
house, and, if I am not mistaken, bring money to 
her purse." 

" What I pay for my board I know she would 
not willingly renounce, for, though greedy, she is 
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extravagant^ and has need of every farthing she 
can get" 

" The stipend you pay is a trifle," I said, ** but 
I suspect that she makes money of you in another 
way." 

"It is impossible!" exclaimed Eleanor, the 
blood mounting suddenly to her face. 

'* Time wUl show, if we do not devise a method 
of interrupting her intrigues. Be assured that 
Mrs. Langton is not so devoted an advocate for 
Grenville Marston, either for your sake or for his. 
She must have a selfish interest in your marriage, 
or she would not be so urgent in forwarding it" 

*^ The man is incapable of love," returned my 
cousin, " and I cannot believe that he would 
spend money in the pursuit of a penniless 
widow !" 

" Eleanor," I replied, " it is time you should 
fully understand your position." 

** In what way do you mean ?'* she demanded, 
with a look of amazement and terror. 

" Don't be alarmed," I replied, " I have nothing 
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dreadful to tell you, but, though you are now 
poor, you have a wealthy uncle, and the Marstons 
know that before he left India he made a will in 
your favour, and placed it in safe keeping. You 
are thus the sole heiress of more than half-a- 
inillion." 

^'But I am now refused access to my uncle, 
and, no doubt, this will is already destroyed." 

'' I know that it is not !" 

^^ But a second may have been made to disin- 
herit me 1" 

** There would be no necessity for doing so 
were you to become Mrs. Grenville Marston, and 
as, perhaps, Mr. Armstrong may be obstinate on 
this point, there may be no other way for Mr. 
Grenville to secure the inheritance of his wealth, 
but by a marriage with you." 

Eleanor made no reply, but, covering her face 
with her hands, sat silent for som e moments, as 
if overwhelmed with consternation ; then, sud- 
denly letting her arms fall upon her lap, she fixed 
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ker eyes on mine, with a look of terror and 
anxiety. 

"Save me, Frank! save me, I implore yon!'' 
she cried, whilst her tears fell fast ; " I have no 
one but you in this wide world whom I can trust. 
On every side I see nothing but falsehood, deceit, 
and selfishness. Money ! money ! money ! that 
is the poison that cankers every heart, and en- 
grosses the mind of every creature near me. 
Take me away, Frank ; let me begone from this 
house — no matter where, but let me leave it as 
soon as possible. I understand now that there 
can be neither safety nor peace for me beneath 
this roof." 

'' Had I a wife, Eleanor—" I began. 

" Had you a wife," she hastily repeated, with a 
nervous laugh, '' what then ?" 

^' I could offer you an asylum under my own 
roof," I replied, '' but now that cannot be, and, 
though you are a widow, you cannot, under ex- 
isting circumstances, reside alone in this place. 
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You want protection, my dear cousin, — hourly 
protection — which I cannot give you." 

" Do you know no family which would receive 
me as a boarder ?" she demanded. " Ah, if your 
dear father: had been alive I should not have 
wanted a home." 

^'It is not improbable that my friend Mr. 
Andrews may be able to give me a recommenda- 
tion ; or, perhaps, consent to receive you in his 
house," I returned. " I will go to him this 
evening. But you must be patient, Eleanor* 
He will have to consult his wife, or, perhaps, 
other arrangements may be necessary, so that I 
may not receive an immediate answer. But you 
shall hear the result as soon as possible, and, in 
the meantime, go on as quietly as you can with 
Mrs. Langton." 

^' But nothing shall induce me to accompany 
her to the Manor House to-morrow," she saiA 
"Oh, FraDk, how imprudent and wrong you 
must have thought me; how mad I now 
think myself, to have flirted with such a man as 
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Gi*enville Marston. Had I then known all yo^ 
have now disclosed to me I would have ayoidedi 
his attentions as I would the pestilence. Pardon 
me I pardon my folly, my dear consin ! In nnsns-^' 
pecting ignorance of the world, I forgot yonr 
warnings, in the pursuit of amusement, or I should 
not thus be entangled by intrigues and duplicity. 
Like a child I have approached the brink of 
danger when I was only chasing pleasure." 

Her tears fell thick and fast as she spoke, and 
her last words were almost stifled by sobs. I 
grieved to see her suffer, and yet I felt it wag 
better thus than to know that her affections had 
been bestowed on my rival. 

"Be comforted, dear Eleanor," I said. '*If 
you are not in love with Mr. Grenville there is 
no great evil done. He cannot force you ta 
marry him against your inclination, and when 
you have left this house it will be easy to break 
off all further intercourse with him and his 
family. As soon as I have received the answer 
of Mr. Andrews I will come and disclose your in* 
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tention to Mrs. LaDgton and meet the first burst 
of her anger." 

*^ And then yon will at once take me away with 
yon !" cried Eleanor, eagerly. '^ I shonld be ter- 
rified to remain alone with her afterwards." 

^* Have no fear. Thongh she is violent she is 
politic. But, at all events, pack np your clothes, 
and make everything ready for your departure." 

Our conversation was here interrupted by the 
entrance of a servant to prepare the tea-table. 
The ladies had dined early, and it was now six 
o'clock. 

At Eleanor's request I remained, for she 
said she feared to encounter Mrs. Langton alone 
that evening. But she had apparently no cause 
to do so, for when that lady returned to preside 
at the tea-table she seemed only anxious to ob* 
literate all remembrance of her former ill-humour. 
She was particularly kind to Eleanor ; she made 
no further mention of the Manor House, and the 
evening passed much more agreeably than we 
had anticipated. Mrs. Wallace, pleading a head*^ 
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ache, retired early to her room, and I, at the same 
time, took my departure, for I was anxious to see 
Mr. Andrews before I returned home. 

I knew that the old gentleman left his office 
at seven o'clock, and that I was always welcome 
to his fireside, where he spent the evening in so- 
cial converse with his worthy helpmate, and the 
intimate friends who came by chance to make a 
party at cribbage, or backganmion. Chess he 
always declared was too fatiguing after the day^s 
mental labour. 

I often envied this worthy man his quiet, use- 
ful life — fulfilling his duties, and making those 
around him happy, without himself being tor- 
mented by ambition, or the vague aspiration for 
perfection, in himself or others, which often em- 
bitters the labours of higher gifted and more 
imaginative men. He lived contented in the 
sphere which society had assigned to him, taking 
pleasure in his profession, and finding sufficient 
relaxation from mental labour in the innocent 
culture of his garden. He was the friend of the 
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poor, and he was assisted with heartfelt sympa- 
thy in his charities by his good and devoted wife. 
They were universally beloved and respected, and 
1 knew that Eleanor's happiness would be secured 
if this wprthy, kind, and unpretending couple 
"would consent to receive her under their roof. 

Bat of this I had considerable doubts. Their 
fortune sufficed for all their wants, and it was not 
improbable that Mrs. Andrews might object to 
have her domestic privacy interrupted by the pre- 
sence of a person who was almost a stranger to 
her. Nothing but the pressing necessity of the 
case could, in fact, justify my taking the liberty 
of making such a proposal, and I felt, that to 
have a chance of its not giving offence, I must 
detail to Mr. Andrews every particular relating to 
my cousin's painful position. The mterest he 
had already shown in my affairs, and those of 
Mr. Armstrong, afforded my chief ground for the 
hope that he might comply with my request. 

When I entered his sitting-room that evening, 
to my infinite disappointment, I found Mrs. 
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Andrews alone. She was quietly knitting a 
stocking, with a book open before her, and a cat 
purring on the jug beside her: but her husband's 
chair was empty. 

*^Bobert has been called suddenly away to 
make the will of a lady who is dying," she said, 
as she arose and offered me a chair. " It is very 
seldom that he goes out in the winter eveniilgs, 
arid he will be particurlarly sorry at being thus 
prevented seeing you."' 

" I greatly regret his absence," I returned, "for 
I wished to consult him on very urgent business." 

'^ I know that he is obliged to go into the 
country to-morrow morning, by the first train," 
rejoined my hostess ; " but if you can come after 
seven o'clock in the evening, you will be almost 
certain to find him here. Have you seen your 
cousin, Mrs. V/allace lately, Mr. Vernon ? She 
seems a charming young creature." 

^* Oh, yes; we meet very frequently," I said; 
*^ but I would rather see her any where else than 
at Mrs. Langton's." 
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" Is that lady not a fevourite of yours ? " asked 
Mrs. Andrews, with a quiet smile. 

" Not particularly," I replied. ^* She is too 
much a woman of the world for my taste, and I 
wish my cousin was under better protection.'* 

"She is her mother-in-law, and ought to be 
her best friend," answered my hostess ; " but as 
I lately observed to my husband, I don't think 
the ladies are much suited to each other ; Mrs. 
Wallace is so frank and natural, without any 
pretension to being a fine lady ; though she is so 
pretty and much admired, she never seems to be 
thinking of herself." 

" You are perfectly right," I returned. " She 
is too good for the society into which chance has 
thrown her, and T would gladly find a better 
home for her than that where she now is." 

The old lady fixed a long and earnest look on 
me, and then resumed her knitting, as if some- 
thing was passing in her mind which she had not 
courage to express ; neither could I venture to 
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explain the olgect of my visit, till I had first 
spoken with her husband; neTertheless I left 
the house with better hopes than when I entered 
it 
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CHAPTER 11. 



On the following day, I awaited the evening with 
impatience ; and as I knew that the dinner hour 
at the Manor House was six o*clock, when I 
judged that Mrs. Langton had departed thither, 
I determined to visit Eleanor in her absence. 
Yet when I reached the house, I enquired for her 
with an anxious misgiving, lest, unable to with- 
stand the persecution of Mrs. Langton, she might 
have been induced to accompany her. 

But no ; she had remained firm to her resolu- 
tion ; and her mother-in-law had gone alone. 
How I loved her when I heard it I I waited to 
hear no more, and rushed past the servant with 
hasty steps ; but before I reached the stairs, she 
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called after me that Mrs. Wallace was not in the 
drawing-room. 

'* Then tell her that I am there," I answered, 
somewhat impatiently. 

** She is engaged on some particular business 
with a gentleman, in the dining-room, sir," said 
the waiting-maid. 

" Who is it ? do you know him ? " I demanded, 
terrified lest Grenyille Marston had been in-* 
formed of her resolution to remain at home, «ad 
availed himself oi this opportunity to make her 
an offer of marris^e ; but from this apprehension 
I was soon relieved, by the girl's answer : she 
said the gentleman was a stranger, an elderly 
man, who was entirely unknown to her. Almost 
immediately after Mrs. Langton's departure in 
the carriage for the Manor House, about ten min- 
tites before I came, the gentleman had knocked 
ftt the door, and asked to speak with Mrs. 
Wallace alone, and 00 she had shown him into 
Hie dining-room, and her young mistress had 
gone down to him directly* 
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I was lost in conjecture^ and I passed tbe next 
quarter of an hour walking up and down the 
drawing-room, in a feverish state of anxiety. I 
knew not what to think. Eleanor had, to my 
knowledge, no acquaintance with any elderly 

gentleman in X , and I believed that she had 

no business of any kind, of which I was not fully 
informed. I confess I was foolish enough to be 
tormented by a slight feeling of jealousy, till it 
occurred to me that the man was probably some 
Indian acquaintance, who had called to bring her 
letters from thence, or to talk over old times 
with her. 

At length I heard a movement below : a bell 
rang, and the house-door was banged with 
violence, as by some one who went out without 
waiting for a servant to close it. 

Almost inmiediately afterwards Eleanor rushed 
into the drawing-room. She did not speak, but 
grasped my hand, and sunk, as if almost fainting, 
into an arm-chair near me. 

I saw that she was violently agitated. Her 

2 
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hand trembled in mine^ and some minutes elapsed 
before she was able to utter a word. I tried to 
soothe her, and implored her not to be alarmed 
whilst I was near to shield her from danger. 

"lam not alarmed, Frank/' she at length 
replied; "but it is dreadiul! dreadM! I did 
not think the world was so wicked ; " and then 
she hid her face in her handkerchief, and wept, 
and sobbed aloud. 

" What has happened, dearest? " I demanded 
when the paroxysm of her grief had somewhat 
subsided. "Tell me what grieves youl you 
know you can safely confide in me, and depend on 
my assistance, whatever may happen." 

"You shall know all, Frank; my best, my 
only friend," she replied. " I have had a great 
surprise — a dreadful shock I but wait a little, and 
I will tell you all in order. Oh, how I rejoice 
that I did not go to the Manor House to-day.'' 

She drew a long breath, as if to remove an 
oppressive weight from her breast, and then lean- 
ing her head on her hand, sat silent for a few 
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moments. Suddenly she arose, opened the door, 
and looked out, as if to ascertain that no one was 
listening there. Apparently satisfied, she re- 
turned, and seated hei self close beside me. 

'^ We must be very careftd, Frank," she said, 
" very careful, for the sake of others, as well as 
for ourselves ; but I am calmer now, and will re* 
late to you in order, as well as I can, what has 
happened. Immediately after Mrs. Langton's 
departure I was told that a gentleman desired to 
speak with me alone. I requested to know his 
business, before I went down to him ; but he told 
the servant he could confide it to no one but Mrs. 
Wallace. I confess I was alarmed, for I was 
almost alone in the house, the cook having gone 
out on leave, and it was nearly dusk. But the 
stranger was abeady in the house ; he would pro* 
bably not depart without seeing me, and curiosity 
got the better of my terror. Having ordered 
candles to be placed in the dining-room, I pro- 
ceeded thither, as soon as the servant had obeyed 
my commands. On opening the door, I saw a 
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tall, elderly man leaning against the chimney- 
piece, with his back towards me. He moved as 
soon as he heard me enter, andoh^ Frank, I leave 
you to imagine my astonishment and delight, 
when I recognised my uncle," 

'^ What, your uncle Armstrong ! " I exclaimed, 
in utter astonishment 

" Yes, my dear, kind uncle ! ' Your face tells 
me, Eleanor, you have not forgotten me,* he 
said. ^ You are still glad to see me."* And he 
took me in his arms, and kissed my forehead ; 
and I laid my head on his shoulder and wept I 
cannot describe to you my feelings at that 
moment : my father and mother, my old home^ 
and the days of my childhood, all seemed to 
arise before me. My uncle had known them as 
well as I, and there he was, with all his old 
affection, as if arisen from the grave, to re- 
mind me of the past I thought of his 
cruel letter; I thought of his refusal to admit me 
into his house, and I could scarcely believe that 
he was actually in my presence ; that he had 
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pressed me with paternal tenderness to his heart, 
and spoken words of kindness. <My dear 
niece/ he continued, when he had taken a seat 
beside me, ^ though I have been for some time 
in this neighbourhood, cfarcumstances have 
hitherto prevented my seeing you. I am in a 
dangerous position, from which it requires the 
utmost prudence to extricate myself. I could 
not enter this house during the presence of its 
mistress, without incurring great risk ; my visit 
to you now must remain a profound secret, ex- 
cept from your cousin, Mr. Vernon ; for only 
my anxiety on your account, anci my desire to 
rescue you from the hands of the wretches who 
have infamously conspired to make you their 
prey could have induced me to hazard the 
danger of this interview. I learnt that Mrs, 
Langton was going to dine at the Manor House ; 
I had an opportunity of escaping from my daily 
thraldom, for an hour, without exciting suspicion, 
and I saw that she went alone. Then I ventured 
to demand admission, for I knew that even if the 
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whole of the rest of the world had conspired to 
persecute me, I could yet confide in my Eleanor." 

'^ You look at me with wonder, Frank," she 
said, suddenly stopping short in her narrative, 
" but the whole scene is so impressed upon my 
mind, that I can repeat to you every word he 
spoke, as if I saw it written in a book before me, 
only don't interrupt me, or my memory may 
fail." 

*^ Go on," I returned ; " I listen with the 
deepest interest," 

" It is not necessary to repeat every word that 
passed," she continued, "It is sufficient 
to sav, that my uncle came to warn 
me against the machinations of Mrs. Lang- 
ton and the Marstons. * They consider you my 
heir/ he added, * and you have been bought 
and sold. This infamous letter, written by 
Grenville Marston, which has, by accident, fallen 
into my hands, leaves no doubt of the fact. It 
was given to the gardener at the Priory, to carry 
to the mistress of this house, your deceitful 
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mother-in-law; but they did not suspect who 
was to convey it to its destination ;' and then 
Frank, he laughed in such a strange manner 
that all I had heard about his insanity recurred 
to my mind. 

^* ' You think I am mad, my poor girl,' he con- 
tinued, as if he had read my thoughts in my 
face, ^ and perhaps 1 am nearly so, at times, 
for I have had sufficient cause to upset the 
balance of the strongest mind; but don't be 
afraid, my dear niece, I shall never be mad to 
you. Take this letter and read it,' and he gave 
me this," said Eleanor, placing a paper in my 
hands. " * Eead it quickly, for I cannot stay 
long, and show it to Mr. Vernon, if you like to 
do so ; for from all I hear, and know of him, he 
is an honest fellow, in whom you can trust I 
cannot yet take you out of this house, but tell 
him he must do so, with as little delay as pos« 
sible. 

" Frank, I read the letter, and when you have 
done so, you will no longer wonder at my agita- 

5 
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tion. I trembled from head to foot, as I hastUy 
perused it, and I was so bewildered by surprise 
»nd terror, that it was some time ere I could 
fully comprehend the full extent of the villany 
it betrayed. Though my uncle was distressed by 
my agitation, he did not attempt to soothe me, 
but hastily wished me farewell. ^ You know 
your danger now,' he said, and it will be your 
own fault if you do not escape from it as soon as 
possible. But I must be gone ; every moment I 
tarry here, endangers us all ! But heaven bless 
you, my child ; by its protection, we may yet 
come safe into harbour, in spite of all the 
storms and breakers around us.' So saying, he 
again embraced me, and then hastily left the 
house. 

*' Oh, Frank, I cannot tell you, how thankful 
I then was, to hear that you were waiting for me 
upstairs. Sead the letter without further loss of 
time, for we have much to arrange before Mrs. 
Langton's return." 

The seal of the epistle which Eleanor had given 
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tne was abeadj broken, and I had seen with sor- 
prise, that it was addressed to her mother-in-law* 
I opened it, and saw that it was signed by 
Grenville Marston, and contained an engagement^ 
drawn up in the most regular form, to pay to 
Mrs. Langton, the sum of one thousand pounds 
down, or an annuity of a hundred a year for her 
life ; when, by her assistance, his marriage with 
Mrs. Wallace had taken place. He added, that 
though this compact had for some time been un- 
derstood between them, as he had been informed by 
his father, that she desired to have it explicitly 
stated in writing, and attested by his signature, 
he took the earliest opportunity of gratifying her 
wishes, and as he was at the Priory, wrote to her 
without further loss of time. He hoped she 
might receive the letter that day, before she 
came with Mrs. Wallace to the Manor House, 
and would, therefore, when walking in the 
grounds there, contrive to engage his mother's 
attention, and leave them alone together. 
I was not at all astonished by the contents 
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this epistle. Initiated by my professional experi- 
ence into many of the dark secrets of society 
which money engenders, I had already suspected 
something of the kind. It was generally sur- 
mised that Mrs. Langton lived beyond her in- 
come; it was known that she had debts, and 
whatever might be her personal attractions, they 
were on the wane, and it was most improbable, 
if even old Mr. Marstonwas her admirer, that any 
disinterested friendship could exist between her and 
his son. They were both, in fact, too indurated by 
the brand of the world to retain anything like an 
honest feeling. 

But the shock of this discovery was great to 
Eleanor. Though words had at times escaped 
her which had convinced me that she had 
abeady endured painful trials in her past life, 
they had not destroyed the confiding innocence of 
her heart ; she was incapable of suspecting the 
existence of such base hypocrisy as this letter be- 
trayed, and the discovery of the interested dupli- 
city of the woman who professed to love her as a 
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daughter wounded her deeply. She did not feel 
indignant^ as I did^ against the infamous trio ; she 
was grieved by their perfidy, and wept to dis- 
tjover the falsehood of all their pretended kind- 
ness. 

What struck her as most unaccountable was 
that Mr. Armstrong had got possession of the 
letter ; but as I knew him to be at times in the 
employment of the gardener, to whom it had been 
given to deliver, I conjectured that being sent 
with it by old Oliver, as his messenger, and re- 
cognizing the hand-writing, he had made free to 
open it. All this my promise of secresy pre- 
vented my explaining to her, but we both re- 
joiced that Mr. Armstrong had given her such 
proof of his fatherly love, whilst there could no 
longer exist a doubt of his enmity against 
the men to whose tyranny he so unaccountably 
submitted. Whatever might hereafter occur, it 
was now plain we might rely on him for assist- 
ance. 

The first thing to be done, was to remove 
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Eleanor from her present abode^ and as that could 
not be accomplished conveniently till the follow- 
ing evening^ I advised her to avoid all altercation 
with Mrs. Langton, and to defer^ till afiber my 
arrival, the announcement of her intention to 
depart 

In order to avoid an interview with her mother- 
in-law that evening, she withdrew, when I left 
her, at once into her own chamber. She told me 
afterwards that, when that lady returned from the 
Manor House, she came into her room, kissed her 
with motheffly fondness in her bed, and spent a 
quarter- of-an-hour recounting the regret which 
all had felt at her absence, the disappointment 
of Mr. Grrenville in particular, and the high 
commendations he had bestowed on her beauty. 

Eleanor had received this flattery in silence ; 
she was too honest to affect what she did not feel, 
or, as Mrs, Langton declared, too proud to be 
praised, and that lady was at length obliged to 
leave her, without feeling at all certain that her 
words had -produced the effect she desired. 
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Poor Eleanor never slept that night, and 
when she arose the next morning, she felt that in 
the last twenty hours she had acquired the ex- 
perience many never attain in a life time. 

It never occurred to her to make illness an ex- 
cuse for remaining in her bedroom, though her 
pale cheeks and heavy eyes, consequent on her 
sleepless night and mental agitation, induced Mrs. 
Langton to attribute her unusual silence to indis- 
position. But she made no observation on the 
subject, for it was not in accordance with her 
plans that Mrs. Wallace should that day remain 
secluded in her chamber. To prevent her retiring 
thither, she made a particular request that she 
would finish a copy she had begun, of the enxr 
broidery of an arm-chair in the drawing-room. 

Ellen at once took the work in hand, for she 
hoped when Mrs. Langton went out as usual, to 
make a round of morning visits, she should 
have time and liberty to prepare for her de- 
parture. 

During the first hour, as she sat at work, Mrs« 
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Langton came repeatedly into the room^ in a rest- 
less and anxious manner^ but at length, under 
the plea of having to change her dress, she disap- 
peared altogether. 

About a quarter of an hour afterwards, a car- 
riage dove up to the house ; there were footsteps 
audible on the stairs, the room door was flung 
open, and, to Eleanor's horror, Mr. Grenville 
Marston stood before her. 

His fine person and handsome features had 
never appeared to greater advantage, but Eleanor 
was only painfully conscious of his presence, 
and that he had an expression of provoking 
triumph, which even his prudence and duplicity 
could not conceal. 

He came smilingly towards her, and took her 
hand, expressing the deepest regret at not having 
seen her at the Manor House the previous even- 
ing, and then, as if his familiarity was privileged, 
he seated himself on the so& beside her. 

So far my cousin related to me the particulars 
of what had occurred ; the remainder of the 
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scene she passed lightly over^ with blushing con- 
fusion^ and left it greatly to my imagination 
to divine the manner in which Mr. Qrenville 
Marston had made her an offer of his heart and 
hand. She refused him, of course! she posi- 
tively and decidedly rejected him^ to his utter 
amazement and mortification. He pleaded bis 
cause at first with much eloquence and patience ; 
but Eleanor remained firm, nor could he learn 
from her whether her refusal was dictated by 
personal dislike, or in consequence of her prefer- 
ence for another. 

When he found her obstinately obdurate, and 
that he vainly exercised all his soft arts of flattery 
and persuasion, he grew angry, and was at length 
base enough to reproach her with having encour- 
aged his addresses ; and to insinuate very plainly, 
that he considered her conduct abominable, and 
himself fortunate in escaping the snares of so 
decided a flirt 

Eleanor was too proud to reply to such re- 
proacheS; but calmly arose and left the room. If 
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this man still desired to win her, his rage at her 
fefasal had made him commit a most egregious 
mistake, for it was impossible that such language 
could ever be either pardoned or forgotten by a 
woman of spirit. 

Eleanor could hear, in her chamber above the 
drawing-room, that Mrs. Langton had joined her 
visitor^ and that high words were exchanged 
between them. She felt that probably their rage 
was more directed against her than against each 
other, and dreading what might follow, it was 
some relief to her, in her painful position, to hear 
the carriage drive from the door, and thus to 
know that Mars ton had left the house. 

Mrs. Langton was sufficiently politic to be 
aware that Eleanor was not to be governed by 
violence, and guided either by the advice of the 
rejected suitor or her own discretion, she left 
her undisturbed in her own bedroom, till the 
afternoon. 

Eleanor was then told by a servant that a 
gentleman was waiting in the dining-room, who 
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desired to speak with her. Her surprise was 
great, bat she descended quickly, for she hoped to 
meet her uncle once more. 

But she was destined to be disappointed, and 
when she entered the room, she saw with utter 
consternation, that her visitor was old Mr* 
Mars ton. 

He received her in the kindest and most cordial 
manner, as if perfectly unconscious that she had 
given him any cause for displeasure, and seating 
himself beside her, he took and held her hand in 
his, with an expression of truly paternal affec- 
tion. 

" My dear Mrs. Wallace," he said, ^^you must 
not disappoint the hope I have lately indulged, 
that we should soon be very nearly related. I 
cannot believe that you are serious in rejecting 
the offer of my son, and I tell you candidly I 
have now come to plead his cause. As he is the 
best of sons^ there can be no doubt, he will make ^ 
the best of husbands, and for your happiness, as 
much as his^ I should rejoice to see you united 
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He loves you passionately, mj dear Madam; 
yes, he adores you with aSl the ardour of a first 
and engrossing attachment" 

Here he paused, evidently expecting aa 
answer, but Eleanor remained silent, with her 
eyes fixed on the ground, 

'^ Mrs. Wallace I" resumed the old man, in a 
tender tone. '^ I feel for your hesitation ; I can 
understand a young woman's anxiety, after having 
once been deceived, and her fears of trusting her 
happiness a second time to the keeping of 
another I I know it is a serious thing to part 
with your liberty, and accept a companion for the 
rest of your days. But with my son you have no 
cause for such feelings. He is the most honoura- 
ble and kindest hearted of human beings, and, I 
am sure, will make it the study of his life to 
render you happy." 

" I am convinced I could find no happiness in 
such a union, and therefore I have declined it," 
said Eleanor, gently, for she found it positively 
necessary to give some reply. 
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" But you did so hastily, my dear Mrs. Wal- 
lace. You were probably taken by surprise, and 
had not time for consideration. You must think 
better of it, and not rashly reject the devotion 
of an honourable man, and the affection of all 
his family, so lightly. You are alone ; you have 
need of sympathy and protection, and I am cer- 
tain that a feeling heart like yours can only find 
happiness in the reciprocal tenderness of married 
life." 

"My experience has taught me a different 
lesson," roplied his companion. 

" I admit I have heard from Mrs. Langton 
that your first marriage was unfortunate," 
returned Mr. Marston, "but you are very young, 
and have a right to expect a compensation for 
early suffering in a happier union. J would not 
plead the cause, even of my own son, were I not 
convinced of his worth — of his ardent attachment 
to you, and his sincere desire to promote your 
happiness. I do not speak of worldly advantages, 
because I know they have no influence with you ; 
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bnt I again implore yon^ for the sake of us all, 
not to reject a man who is in every way worthy 
of your choice." 

" My determination is unalterable," answered 
my cousin. " Spare yourself all further trouble, 
for I never can become the wife of a man for 
whom I feel no affection." 

" I am sorry to hear you say so. My son flat-^ 
tered himself he had made some impression on 
your heart ; but if he deceived himself by thia 
supposition, allow him at least to hope that he 
may yet have a chance of winning your affection. 
If he has no rival, you cannot refuse him this ; 
and if your heart is disengaged, I hope that the 
time may not be far distant when his devoted at- 
tachment may receive from you its due reward." 

" You have been kind to me, Mr. Marston, and 
I am sorry to grieve you," said Mrs. Wallace, 
with a calm dignity, which astonished her com- 
panion, ** but I have given your son a decisive 
and explicit answer, which I can never retract. 
It is impossible that I can receive his attentions,, 
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and all intercourse must, therefore, cease between 
us." 

The old man's face flashed scarlet, and then 
became deadly pale as he gazed, with a search- 
ing and extraordinary expression, at the delicate 
young creature, who dared thus resolutely to op- 
pose him, and annihilate, by her simple, y^ 
resolute will, the success of the intrigues which 
he and his son had so long laboured to attain. 
Though surprised and disappointed, he little 
suspected that the gay young widow, whom he 
had regarded as a volatile, inexperienced girl, 
easily to be made their dupe, was well aware of 
the interested motives which inspiied his flattery, 
and of the falsehood of all the professions of at- 
tachment, both of father and son. 

^* It would be needlessly painful to us both, to 
continue this discussion," said Eleanor, arising to 
depart '^ I wish you good morning, Mr. Marston." 

She did not offer him her hand, but he took it 
with a bland smile. He was a much more prac- 
tised hypocrite than his son. 
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" I shall not tell Grenville what has passed 
between us, my dear Mrs. Wallace," he said. "It 
would make him wretched, and you must excuse 
me if I do not blight all his hopes." 

" Then I beg to protest that I am not answer* 
able for the consequences of deceiving him, " 
replied Eleanor, and with a slight inclination of 
the head, she left the room. 

She rather flew than ran to her own chamber, 
with the feeling of having escaped from an enor- 
mous danger. 

" Thank heaven it is over," she thought, as 
she sank on her knees and rested her face against 
the bed. " I have spoken plainly enough, and 
they can have no excuse for persecuting ma 
longer." 

What other thoughts then passed through her 
mind she did not tell me till many weeks after- 
wards ; but they sufficed to inspire her with re- 
newed energy ; and elated, and full of hope, she 
made her preparations for her speedy departure 
with the most joyful anticipations. 
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CHAPTER III. 



To Eleanor's great relief, she saw nothing of 
Mrs. Langton till they met at six o'clock at the 
dinner table. She found her all smiles and affec- 
tionate good nature. It was plain that she and 
Mr. Marston had agreed to pursue a soothing 
system, and, unsuspicious of our plans, trusted 
by gentleness and perseverance ultimately to at- 
tain their object. 

The interest of both made it worth Mrs. Lang- 
ton 's while to govern her passion, and to conceal 
every semblance of discontent and ill-humour. 
But my cousin, little accustomed to practise any 
deceit, found it difficult to maintain an appear- 
ance of civility, and she listened with anxiety to 
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every carriage which approached the house, ia 
momentary expectation of my arrival. As soon 
as the cloth was withdrawn, she made an excuse 
for retiring to her own room. Her boxes were 
all packed, and putting on a walking dress, she 
stood with a beating heart at the window, watch- 
ing every figure that came within the light of the 
lamp before the house. 

At length, a carriage stopped at the door, and 
springing down stairs, she met me in theeh-^ 
trance. 

As I took her hand, I found it was as cold as 
ice, and she was trembling from head to foot. 

We neither of us spoke a word, but the maid 
having thrown open the parlour door, where Mrs. 
Langton was sitting, I drew Eleanor's arm 
through mine^ and led her in. 

The lady looked at us with amazement. 

^' Good heavens, Mr. Vernon, where are you 
going to take your cousin at this time of the 
-day ?" she demanded, starting up from her seat 
«ais we approached. 
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" I am going to take her to another home, 
Madam," I replied. " It is not desirable for her 
to remain longer an inmate of thia hoase, under 
existing circumstances." 

" Existing circumstances ! what in the nam© 
of fortune can you mean ?" exclaimed Mrs. 
Langton, flushing red with passion. *^Have I 
not shown my daughter-in-law every kindness in 
my power ? have not all her wants and wishes 
been fully gratified, since she came into my 
house ? have I not, in fact, acted as a mother to 
her^ ever since her return to England ? Speak, 
Mrs. Wallace ! If you have any complaint to 
make, speak out, and don't insult me by leaving 
my house in this abrupt and unjustifiable manner, 
without even assigning any cause for so doing." 

^' Mr. Vernon will tell you, madam," was all 
poor Eleanor could reply to this torrent of words. 

"Mr. Vernon, indeed I" cried our hostess, 
who had now worked herself into a fury; 
**what right has Mr. Vernon to dictate your 
conduct, or to poison your mind against me ?" 

D 2 
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"My dear madam," I rejoined, *^I wish to 
have no altercation with you. My cousin is mis- 
tress of her own actions, and desires to change 
her residence. You will excuse my explaining 
her reasons, which I consider sufficient to justify 
me in taking her hence." 

"What caprice has she now taken into her 
head ?" cried Mrs. Langton, " We have had no 
quarrel; we have never had the slightest dis- 
agreement. My friends, as well as I, have shown 
her every attention ; and what am I to think ot 
such a base return to one who loved her as if she 
was her own daughter, and has done everything 
in her power to forward her interest ? It is the 
basest ingratitude, sir! the most shameful in- 
gratitude !'* and then she put her handkerchief to 
her eyes, and actually shed tears. 

" Eleanor, we had better go at once, and end 
this painful scene," I said, for I pitied my 
cousin's agitation. 

" No, sir, you shall not go till I have been told 
your reasons for this ungentleman-like conduct !" 
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cried Mrs. Langton, stepping between us and the 
door. ^^ You shall not leave this room till 1 know 
why I am insulted in this abominable manner, in 
my own house !" 

" If you will read that letter, madam, I need 
give you no further explanation," I said, holding 
the epistle of Grenville Marston towards her. 

She seized it eagerly, but hardly had she 
glanced her eyes over its contents, when her eyes 
flashed with rage. 

" How dared you open a letter addressed to 
me ?" she demanded. 

" It was given open into my hands," I re- 
plied. 

*^ By whom ?" she cried. 

" That I am not at liberty to disclose ; but as 
you do not contradict its contents, we will now 
no longer annoy you by our presence." 

" It is a forgery ! an infamous forgery, how-^ 
ever you came by it," screamed Mrs. Langton. 

" It may be so," I said, " but that makes no 
change in our determination. There are many 
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<^er reasons which make it advisable for Mrs. 
Wallace to change her abode." 

^^ Bat she has given me no warning^ and mast 
pay me for her second half-year's board and lodg- 
ing," retorted Mrs. Langton, her greediness 
getting the better of every other feeling. " She 
snrely does not mean to go away in my debt" 

" Certainly not !" I replied. '' Her six months' 
board amounts to fifty pounds, and though not a 
month of the time has expired, I am prepared to 
pay the fiill term. You will be so good as to 
give me a receipt." 

Her eyes glistened^ as she eagerly pocketed 
the money; and then in silence she wrote and 
signed the required receipt. She still held 
Marston's letter in her hand. 

*' I shall keep this infamous scrawl/' she said. 
^^ It is addressed to me, and Mr. Marston will 
know how to proceed against those who make 
such a criminal abuse of his signature." 

" If it is of any value to you, you are perfectly 
welcome to it," I replied ; but I hope you and 
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Mr. Grenville are now both conrinced that them 
is no chance of your profiting by such nefarious 
engagements." 

^^ Make an end of this insolence, sir/' she 
cried. " After what has passed, the sooner you 
and your ungrateful cousin quit my house the 
better," and walking to the window she turned 
her back to us. 

Without making any reply, I led Eleanor to 
the carriage which was waiting for us, and where 
her luggage had already been placed. 

" Oh, Frank !" she exclaimed, as soon as we 
drove from the door, *^ how can I ever repay you, 
for rescuing me from the power of this artful and 
violent woman ? I cannot express my joy at 
feeling that I have escaped from her house, 
although I am ignorant whither I am going." 

'* I am happy to tell you that my good friends, 
Mr. and Mrs. Andrews, will welcome you with 
pleasure. They at first insisted on receiving you 
es a visitor, but knowing your love of indepen- 
dence I would not agree to that ; but have ar* 
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ranged for you to reside with them, on the same 
terms as you have done with Mrs. Langton." 

I spoke io Eleanor in this business-like man- 
ner to conceal from her as much as possible the 
unbounded joy I felt at having rescued her from 
the snares of my rival, and the conviction that 
this man, with all his personal attractions and 
worldly advantages, had been unable to win her 
love 1 

Though I did not indulge a hope that 1 could 
ever be more to her than a brother, it gave me 
unspeakable pleasure that she had confided in my 
protection and guidance without question or 
contradiction, with the same trusting simplicity 
as she had when a child. I did not think of the 
future ; I was content to be sitting at her side, 
and to know that honest, and uncontaminated by 
the vices of the world,' her heart was yet free. 

Yet I saw that she was nervous and agitated, 
as I assisted her to alight at Mr. Andrews' door ; 
such an entire revolution in her mode of life 
could not be made without anxiety. She waa 
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welcomed in the kindest manner by the worthy 
lawyer and his warm-hearted wife, who, informed 
by her hnsband of Eleanor's painful position, 
ficemed to do everything in her power to make 
her reception in her new home agreeable. 

Though the sitting-room of this worthy couple 
had none of the ornaments of art, or the useless 
little fanciful objects which encumbered that of 
Mrs. Langton, and the plain old-fashioned 
furniture dated from the lawyer's wedding day, 
nearly forty years before, when Grecian couches 
and spider- legged chairs had not yet been 
replaced by sofas never meant for repose, and 
rococo seats of every variety of form, yet the 
whole was bright, comfortable, and convenient. 
The candles were lighted, the tea service was on 
the table, the kettle singing by the side of a clear 
fire, the red carpet and curtains reflecting its 
cheerful glow. A pleasanter scene of old English 
life could not well be imagined. Everything at 
Mrs. Langton's had been luxurious and fashion- 
able ; but here all was real, quiet, unpretending 
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comfort The contrast of the two houses was 
liot greater than that of their inhabitants, and 
when Mrs. Andrews advanced and met Eleanor 
with a motherly embrace, she was at once con- 
vinced of the sincerity of her kindness. 

The attorney's wife was both well-born and 
well-informed^ but she was not a fashionable 
woman. Her own house was the scene of her 
pleasures, and happy in the approbation of her 
husband she never sought to shine in general 
society. Home was her principal sphere of action, 
but wherever her help was needed, either by rich 
or poor, she was ready to assist with her advice, 
her purse, and active and judicious service, which 
in sickness was far beyond price. She had borne 
three children, and buried them all, so that she 
could fully understand a mother's wants, and 
flympathise with a mother's sorrows. Though 
the wounds of her poor heart were healed by 
time and her husband's tender care, her own losses 
and sufferings had made her keenly sensible of 
those of others, and she knew no higher pleasure 
than to assist or to console. 
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My intimacy with her husband had first pro* 
cnred me her esteem, and the readiness with 
which she agreed to receive my cousin convinced 
me of her friendship. 

She invited me to come as often as I 
pleased to her house, and it seemed a matter of 
course that I should spend the evening by the 
lawyer's fireside. 

Here there was no need of ceremony, nor any 
fear of duplicity, to put a restraint on our friendly 
intercourse, as had been the case at Mrs. Lang- 
ton's, and the hours I spent m this social circle 
were the happiest I had experienced since my 
father's death. 

I soon saw that Eleanor had gained the full 
confidence and affection of Mrs. Andrews, and I 
rejoiced that she had secured so valuable a female 
friend. But this pleasant state of things was not 
destined to be of long continuance. 

Both the lawyer and myself heard from 
various quarters that reports to Eleanor's dis- 
advantage were circulating in the city. We had 
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not the slightest doubt from what source they 
proceeded, but it was difficult to know in what 
manner to contradict them, as no positive accusa- 
tions were made; but malicious insinuations 
thrown out concerning Mrs. Wallace's married life, 
and the reasons for her leaving Mrs. Langton's 
protection. 

Eepeated from mouth to mouth, each time 
with considerable additions, these reports were of 
such a nature as to make every woman who valued 
her own reputation think it necessary to avoid the 
society of the accused, and justify this proceed- 
ing by an account of Mrs. Wallace's abominable 
conduct in India, which, they all agreed, had at 
length come to Mrs. Langton's knowledge, and 
compelled that charming woman to get her 
daughter-in-law out of her house as quickly as 
possible, and drop all further communication with 
her. 

Unfortunately, Eleanor had never spoken tome 
about her husband, or her married life, and her 
evident desire to avoid the subject, combined with 
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the stories now current in X , might have ex- 
cited suspicion in any one less confident of her 
worth than I was. 

Had Mr. Bernard been still a visitor at his 
sister's, I would have gone at once to him, and 
demanded an explanation of circumstances, with 
which he appeared so well acquainted, but which 
in our conversation at Sir John Blunt's I now re- 
membered he had also evidently disliked to dwell 
upon. 

But I knew that this gentleman had returned 
to London, and though he was expected to fix his 
permanent residence in the neighbourhood, the 
time of his doing so was yet uncertain. 

Mrs. Andrews was not ignorant of the ill- 
natured things which were said against her new 
inmate ; but she had already formed so just an 
estimate of Eleanor's character, and had so much 
confidence in her virtue and her prudence, that 
she spoke to me with open contempt of those who 
could be mean and base enough to revenge them- 
selves on an innocent woman, for the failure of 
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their own vile intrigaes, Ly snch infamous 
slander. 

We mutually dreaded lest Eleanor, by some 
accidental means, should learn abruptly the ma- 
licious accusations of her enemies, and Mr. 
Andrews agreed with me that it was besi we 
should ourselves inform her of what was going 
on. 

With this intention, it was arranged that I should 
breakfast at the lawyer's house, and disclose the 
subject of our anxiety, in as delicate a manner as 
possible. 

Occupied by unpleasant thoughts, and dread* 
ing the painful task awaiting me, I was silent and 
embarrassed during the morning meal ; but 
Eleanor, who appeared unconscious that she had 
an enemy in the world, kept up a playM dispute 
with her host with the utmost gaiety and good 
humour. 

Mrs. Andrews, who well understood the cause 
of my silence, and felt that the happy cheerful- 
ness of Mrs. Wallace would soon be painfully 
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interrupted, looked at me witii an expression of 
anxiety not less than my own. We neither of us 
knew how the painful disclosures we meditated 
Were to be commenced. 

I had at length almost taken courage to begin, 
when all conversation was interrupted by the 
postman's knock, and the entrance of the servant 
with newspapers and letters. 

^' A letter for me I " said Mrs. Andrews, with 
some surprise, as one was laid before her. " I 
am such a bad correspondent, I wonder who can 
take the trouble of writing to me.'* 

Breaking the seal as she spoke^ she hastily 
perused the epistle. With anxious curiosity and 
wonder, we all watched her changing countenance 
^Q she did so. 

*^ Mary, my dear," said her husband, " what 
have you got there? you positively look as if yon 
were terrified." 

" And I am terrified by the world's wicked* 
ness," she tremulously replied. ^^Some one has 
4Bent me a most infamous anonymous lettet. TbakQ 
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it my, dear, and read it ; you will know better 
what is to be done than I do." 

The lawyer took the letter from his wife's hand 
and read it through, without word or comment, 
but I saw his cheeks flush as he did so, and I 
fancied that his eyes flashed with indignation. 
When he had finished its perusal, he sat in silent 
thought for several minutes. His wife kept her 
eyes fixed upon him, awaiting with evident anxiety 
the result of his meditation, but she did not utter 
a syllable 

" My dear Mary," he said at length, addressing 
her, " 1 hate secrets of every description. We 
have already decided that it is best for Mrs. Wal- 
lace to be informed of everything, and when she 
has read this letter we shall be spared having to 
recount a very painful narrative." 

'' Can it be possible that this anonymous epistle 
relates to me ?" demanded Eleanor, eagerly. 

"Yes, Mrs. Wallace," returned the lawyer, 
" there are people in this city who have recently 
been making themselves very busy with your 
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name, and as Mr. Vernon and I are anxious to 
take measures to contradict these slanders, and 
put a speedy end to them, we met here this morn- 
ing to talk the matter over with you. I detest 
all anonymous communications, — and this is a 
vile letter,— but it is best that you should read it, 
and then give such explanations to Mr. Vernon 
and myself as may enable us fully and positively 
to refute the charges it contains." 

Mr. Andrews, as he ceased speaking, placed the 
ominous epistle in her hands. 

Poor Eleauor, my heart bled for her. I could 
not have spoken to her as her host had done, and 
I feared he had been too abrupt, for she became 
pale as a corpse with terror whilst she listened to 
him ; yet I never doubted that it was the terror 
of innocence, which is so often mistaken for an 
evidence of guilt. 

Her hand trembled as she eagerly perused the 
first lines of the letter, but before she had read 
more than half down the page she gave a short 
cry of horror, and fell back senseless in her chair. 
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" Oh, Mr. Andrews, yon have been too abrnpt/' 
was all his wife conld say, as she flew to poor 
Eleanor's assistance. 

Nearly a quarter of an hour elapsed before— by 
the means usual on such occasions — she was re* 
stored to life. She at first looked around her 
with amazement, then recognizing her hostess, 
who bent over her, tenderly holding her hand in 
hers, she flung her arms round the good lady's 
neck, and burst into a passionate flood of tears. 

^' You don't believe their falsehoods, Frank ; I 
see in your eyes you don't believe them," she 
cried at length, looking at me with indescribable 
terror, as I stood beside her. ^^ If you did, I would 
rather die." 

Then she wept more violently than ever. 

'^ Mrs. Andrews, dear, kind Mrs. Andrews, I am 
not guilty," she continued, after eagerly listening 
to my assurances of undoubting confidence. 
" Frank is right ; he has known me from a child, 
and he knows that 1 am not unworthy of your 
aflfection. Indeed lam not ! there is not a word 
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t)f truth in the whole of that horrid scrawl," and 
she looked so imploringly in the good woman's 
face that she bent down and kissed her. 

" I believe you, my dear," was her kind reply. 

" And have you read the letter, Frank," she 
eagerly demanded. " Are you convinced that it 
is false from beginning to end ? 

" My dear cousin, have no fears on that account. 
Be assured that lam perfectly convinced of your 
iuQOcence of every charge which revenge and 
disappointed malice can bring against you." 

^* But have you read the letter ? Do you know 
to what it relates ?" she rejoined. 

" 1 have not read a line of it," I replied, "nor do 
I wish to do so." 

" But you must ! I am strong now. I can 
bear to hear it from beginning to end. It was the 
surprise which overcame me, but I can bear it 
now, calmly. I promise you I won't be so foolish 
as to faint a second time," and she tried to smile, 
but her smile was only a sad expression of reso- 
lute endurance. *^ Bead it aloud, Frank, — read 
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it aloud ! don't spare me one word of its abomin- 
able slander." 

I obeyed her at once. I kept the letter. I 
have it now before me, and copy it here exactly. 

" Madam, — As I have learnt from common 
report that Mrs. Wallace is now residing in your 
house, I think it my duty to inform you that she 
is a woman totally unworthy to be admitted into 
the society of the virtuous of her own sex. 
Launched early by her father into the most dis- 
sipated society, she married Captain Wallace 
without love, that the cloak of matrimony might 
enable her to carry on her amours undiscovered. 
But the best of husbands, although intoxicated 
by her arts, and madly attached to her, could not 
remain for ever blind to her infidelity, and Cap- 
tain Wallace, to avenge his honour, lost his life 
in a duel with one of his wife's paramours. Had 
he lived, an action for divorce would have pub- 
lished her infamy, and for ever excluded her from 
the society of reputable women, where she now 
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presumes to intrude under the mask of innocence 
and virtue. But my respect for you, madam, is 
too great to allow you to be deceived by her hy- 
pocrisy, and, in thus informing you of the real 
character of the deceiver, who is now your in- 
mate, I am alone actuated by my respect for your 
virtues, and my sincere good wishes for your 
welfare. 

"X.Y.Z." 

" Mr. Bernard, who was my husband's friend, 
can attest the falsehood of every word of these 
accusations," said Eleanor, when I ceased reading. 

" Mr. Bernard has left his sister's, and the 
time of his return is uncertain," I replied. 

^*How unfortunate I He was present at my 
husband's death, and knew all the circumstances 
which led to his fatal duel far better than I did 
myself. He knew that he fought in consequence 
of a gambling dispute, and not for any fault of 
mine. He can attest that I lived in the deepest 
seclusion during all my married life, whilst Cap- 
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tain Wallace wasted our income in dissipation,, 
and passed days and nights at the gambling 
table. Mr. Bernard knows that not a breath of 
slander sullied my reputation whilst in India, 
and that, though neglected, and often ill-treated 
by my husband when excited by wine, or pro- 
voked by his losses at play, I never gave him the 
slightest cause to reproach me." 

^^ I believe you, Eleanor," I said, ^' but be 
calm. There must be others in England as well 
as Mr. Bernard who knew you in India, and can 
testify to your spotless character." 

" Yes," she replied, " there is another man 
who knows my whole history — who could acquit 
me of every charge which is brought against me, 
and whose evidence no one could dispute.'' 

^^And where is he to be found?" demanded 
Mr. Andrews, who, with legal caution, was, I 
suspected, slow to believe the entire falsehood of 
the anonymous letter. *^ Cannot we appeal to 
him to contradict your slanderers ? Who is he ? 
Where does he reside ?" 
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**He is my uncle, Mr. Armstrong, of the 
Priory," replied my cousin. 

** But you are aware that he sees no one," he 
returned, keeping his searching eyes fixed on her 
changing countenance. ^'I understood that he 
had refused you admission to his house, and de- 
clined to hold further communication with you?" 

" But, in spite of all that, I must see him !" 
she exclaimed, with unusual energy. " In a case 
like this, when the reputation and happiness of 
his sister's orphan daughter is at stake, I will 
force admission to him. I cannot believe he 
is so mad that he will refuse to defend me, when 
I have such pressing need of his protection and 
support. Nay, he has only recently given me 
such a proof of his affection, and of the interest he 
takes in my welfare, that I am confident of ob- 
taining his assistance. I will go at once to the 
Priory." 

*^ And should the doors be closed against you, 
as they were against Vernon, what will be gained 
by your visit ?" demanded the cautious attorney* 
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*^ It will be better to write to Mr. Armstrong 
again before you make an attempt to see him/' I 
•aid. " I can send the letter by Oliver, the gar- 
dener, so that we are sure it is delivered into 
your uncle's own hands by the Scotchman's 
daughter, who is housemaid at the Priory." 

*^Then I will write if you advise it," wa& 
Eleanor's reply. *^ But some time must elapse 
before I can receive an answer, and if this letter, 
and the evil reports circulated against me, have 
made an impression to my disadvantage on Mr. 
and Mrs. Andrews, I should be sorry to intrude 
so long a time under their roof." 

" My dear Mrs. Wallace, let me entreat you 
to banish all such ideas," returned the old lady, 
kindly taking her hand. " We both know the 
authors of this letter, and the provocation you 
have given them by frustrating their intrigues, 
too well to entertain the slightest doubt of your 
innocence. I would not, on any account, that 
you should gratify them by leaving us. There is 
not the slightest reason for your doing so ; and 
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now, when you have more than ever need of pro- 
tection, I am sure my husband will tell you that 
he desires you to remain with us as much as I do.'* 
**My wife always judges wisely," said the 
lawyer, taking my cousin's hand in his. *^ I am 
slower in making up my mind, but let me assure 
you that I give not the slightest credence to that 
infamous scrawl, and insist on your remaining 
here till your uncle receives you as a resident at 
the Priory. He is your proper protector, and, 
under present circumstances, if he does not open 
his house to you I shall no longer have the 
slightest doubt of his insanity.'' 

The attorney told me afterwards that he was 
delighted to encourage Mrs. Wallace to make 
this appeal to Mr. Armstrong, hoping, by this 
means, to arrive at the solution of the mystery 
which surrounded him ; but I had little hopes of 
Eleanor's letter producing any favourable result- 
Nevertheless, I placed writing materials on the 
table, and she commenced her epistle. 

Mrs. Andrews then left the room, and her 
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husband and I seated ourselves at a distant 
window, where we conld converse in a low voice^ 
without being heaid by my cousin. 

We had not be^i long there when an open 
carriage came rapidly down the street, and as it 
passed we saw Mrs. Langton and Grenville Mar- 
ston on the back seat They were laughing and 
talking with great animation, and looked up at 
the house with evident interest. 

^^ I hope we may be able to collect evidence 
enough to bring an action against them for con- 
spiracy and libel," said the lawyer, ^^Thc«e 
Marstons have so long ^oyed the supremacy of 
wealth they would be not a little astonished 
to discover that before an English jury it must 
yield to the supremacy of law. T hope that 
Mrs. Wallace's letter may prove to be one step 
towards the subversion of their illegal dominion 
at the Priory." 

Before I could r^ly Eleanor approached us, 
and put her epistle, sealed and directed, into my 
hand. 
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^* 1 have written only a few lines," she said, 
"but, after my last interview with my uncle, 
explanations are unnecessary, and I have no doubt 
that what I have said will suffice to obtain his 
protection. He was always kind and good, and 
I cannot believe that his faculties are so much 
disturbed that he can have already forgotten his 
old affection, or the recent promises he made me 
— of standing my friend whenever I had need of 
his support." 

" You have seen him then since you came to 
X !" said Mr. Andrews, with astonishment 

" He called on me the day before I left Mrs. 
Langton's," replied Eleanor, " but requested that 
his visit might be kept secret He seemed to 
fear the Marstons." 

*^ Most extraordinary !'' exclaimed her host 

"Yes, most extraordinary; but yet, without the 
help of my cousin Frank, I know not what mis- 
frtune might have befallen me," said Eleanor ; 
and then, turning to me, she continued, " I owe 
you vast obligations, my dear cousin, but I know 
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not how to thank you; nor can I tell how it 
grieves me that you should have heard my good 
name sullied by the malicious falsehoods of my 
enemies.'* 

" No thanks, dear Eleanor," I returned; " and 
be assured that no slander can ever shake my con- 
fidence in your purity and virtue. I hope that 
before night you may have an answer from your 
uncle which may console you for what you have 
this morning been made to suffer/* 

I bade her hastily farewell, and, accom- 
panied by my host, I left the house. Mr. An- 
drews was obliged to proceed, without further 
delay, to his office, whilst I set off with rapid 
steps to the old gardener's cottage at the Priory* 
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CHAPTER III. 



I had a latent hope of finding Mr. Armstrong at 
work in his ground, as I had formerly seen him, 
and I therefore took the shortest way through the 
shrubberies, so as to come quickly into the 
kitchen garden. But I saw no one at work there 
except Oliver, who was busy with the vines. 

He expressed great pleasure at seeing me again, 
and received the letter for his master with a very 
significant smile. 

" I'll take care that it comes into his own 
hands," he said. ** As I promised you, sir, I have 
kept a sharp look out on all that goes on at the 
Priory. I have heard that after old Martha had 
been turned away my master got in a violent rage 
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with Mr. Marston ; and my daughter Mary, who 
was at work in the next room, says he abused him 
unmercifully. Mr. Marston tried to pacify him, 
but he answered in a loud voice that he would not 
live such a life as he had been leading the last year 
for all the wealth of the Indies. He was no 
better than a slave, he said, but he was deter- 
mined soon to make an end of it, for he would 
not be tyrannized over for nothing." 

" ^ Don't speak so loud, my good friend,' she 
heard Mr. Marston reply, and then they both 
murmured, and talked for, a long time." 

" It seems the poor man has sense enough left 
to know he is made a tool of," I replied. 

*^ Yes," answered the gardener, " he is only 
mad by fits and starts, like his passion about old 
Martha, who can be nothing to him." 

*^ That is a question which cannot be so easily 
decided," I thought, but I said nothing, for I 
shrunk from hearing more, or making any in- 
quiries on this subject. I wished to forget even 
my own conjectures. 
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** The servants tell me," continued Oliver, " that 
young Marston has been in a terrible ill-humour 
for title last fortnight. Do you expeot an answer 
to your letter, sir?" 

" Certainly," I said ; '^it is from Mr. Arm- 
strong's niece, and as she wants her uncle's 
assistance, he must positively answer yes or no, 
to the request she makes." 

" That is, if certain people allow him to do so/' 
was the reply. " It is well you did not send the 
letter by the post, or, perhaps he might never 
have seen it." 

" Can it be possible that his letters are not 
delivered to him ? " I demanded. 

''I cannot exactly say, sir; but matters are 
very bad, and, since fliere has been talk of young 
Mr. Marston marying Mrs. Wallace, Mary tells 
me Mr. Armstrong lives in fear of his life, and 
has been heard to say to the valet, or keeper 
or whatever the man from London is, that when 
his niece makes this marriage, he shall certainly 
be poisoned, to make sure of hisinheritanoe. 
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" He need have no fears on that score," I re- 
turned, " for my cousin will never make such a 
match, and has even changed her residence in 
order to keep out of Mr. Qrenville's way." 

" She is a wise woman, then," answered the old 
man, " for though he wears a mask, there is no 
saying how soon it may be pulled off. We com- 
mon people know more about his doings than 
ladies and gentlemen do, and poor as I am, I 
should be sorry to see my daughter his wife. 
And so Mrs. Wallace has left her mother-in-law's, 
I think you said, sir ?" 

** Yes ; she is now staying at Mr. Andrews', 
the attorney," I said. 

*^ She is better there than with that cunning 
old vixen in the Close," was Oliver's reply. " I 
will take care Mr. Armstrong gets her letter as 
soon as possible ; but I am afraid you will have 
to wait long for an answer." 

Whilst we were thus conversing, I fancied 
more than once, that I heard some one moving in 
the shed behind the greenhouse, but when I 
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pansed to listen, it appeared to me that Oliver 
talked more softly, so as to make his words in* 
audible to any one besides mysel£ I was anxious 
to know whether or not he had discovered that it 
was his master whom he had employed to work 
in the garden; but the promise of secresy I had 
given to Armstrong prevented me asking any 
questions, although I suspected that he had now 
been listening to our conversation. 

I was disappointed at not having previously 
met him in the garden, as I could then have more 
fully explained the necessity for his coming for- 
ward in Eleanor's justification than she could 
possibly have done in her short epistle ; but the 
movement I had heard at the back of the green- 
house revived my hopes of finding him some- 
where in the grounds, and after I left the 
gardener I ventured to extend my walk through 
the shrubbery, which skirted the neglected sheet 
of water, but he was nowhere visible. 

Though the house was old, gloomy and taste- 
less, nature, which is ever young, no doubt in 
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summer rendered the neglected grounds both 
beautiful and romantic. But now every thing 
wore an aspect of solemn desolation^ The little 
brook, which had been banked-up to fill the lake 
with its waters, had broken down all artificial re- 
straint, and hurried away to pursue its course 
beneath the leafless woods, leaving the old bath- 
ing-house on the dry sandy shore at a distance 
from the waters, which flowed in another 
direction. 

A broad gravel-walk led down thither from the 
house, and I saw a road winding near it, which I 
knew conducted to a back entrance fi:om the 
high-road into the grounds, at a considerable 

distance from X . 

The solitude and silence around me gave a 
great charm to this winter scene ; and anxious to 
obtain a wider view, unimpeded by the thick 
growing laurels and holly which skirted the ad- 
joining copse, I mounted the stone steps leading 
to the door of the bathing- house, which, green 
with moss, were half covered by the rank weeds 
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which had forced their way beneath the crevices 
of the disjointed flags. 

The place had evidently been long disused, and 
what had once been a bath was now only a dry^ 
sandy bed ; the roof was falling to decay, and the 
shutters of the broken windows flapped dismally 
to and fro in the sharp east wind 

Whilst I stood observing all this, I was 
suddenly startled by the sound of voices and foot- 
steps approaching by the gravel-walk from the 
house. The bushes still concealed the speakers, 
and anxious myself to escape observation, I 
pushed open the door which was partly open at the 
top of the stairs, and sprang quickly into the 
room within. 

With a hasty glance I observed a large trap* 
door open before me, which had probably been 
used for the descent of the bathers, and then, 
turning to close the door by which I had entered, 
I was astonished to behold Mr. Armstrong, in his 
disguise of a workman, standing behind it, lean- 
ing against the wall close to the window, so as 
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not to be visible without, though he had a full 
view of every thing around the building. 

He at first looked alarmed at my entrance, but 
his terror vanished when he recognised me, and 
he smiled as he held up his finger, as a warning 
to remain silent 

I thought no more of examining the old 
building, — my eyes were fixed on two men who, 
emerging from the thick brush-wood, came along 
the path towards the place of our concealment 
The one was a tall strong-boned man, as tall as 
Mr. Armstrong himself, and probably about the 
same age, for his hair was equally mingled with 
grey; but the expression of his countenance was 
very different. There was something common and 
sly, and hard in his look, which I thought very 
characteristic of a mad-house keeper, and though 
he was dressed like a gentleman, his whole per- 
son was awkward and ungainly ; whilst even at the 
distance from him where I stood, I could see that 
he cast quick and furtive glances around him, as 
if in bodily fear, or anxious to keep a watch on 
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his insane charge ; he scarcely heard the dis- 
course of his companion, Mr. Grenville Marston. 

"Do you see those two men?" whispered 
Armstrong softly in my ear. " They are the two 
greatest scoundrels unhanged in England; but 
they will have their deserts yet, and that when 
they least expect discovery. But look ! look I 
they are coming here. I must be off, for I 
would not be caught yet for thousands ; " and as 
Marston and his companion actually approached 
the steps at the entrance of the bath-house, he 
sprang through the open trap-door, dragging me 
with him, and let it fall with, a loud clang behind 
us. 

I was so bewildered by the suddenness of this 
proceeding, that I stood still for a moment at the 
foot of the ladder, and duriug this brief pause 
Armstrong had already disappeared amongst the 
bushes. 

I heard Marston and his companion pacing to 
and fro on the thin floor above my head ; I heard 
them also attempt to lift the trap-door, but they 
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did not succeed, as in falling it appeared to have 
been fastened by a spring beneath it I then 
distinguished the voice of Grenville, in loud and 
angry tones, reproaching his companion with 
keeping up a secret correspondence with some one 
out of the house, and exposing not only himself 
but others to imminent danger by his duplicity 
and weakness. 

The man answered in a humble and submissive 
voice, so that I could only distinguish the word, 
mother; but this single word was to me of in- 
jfinite value, it relieved me from a terrible appre- 
hension, for, not doubting that this man was Mr, 
Armstrong's keeper, it convinced me that he, and 
not his master, was the son of old Martha. 

Marston replied to him in a loud voice, and I 
distinctly heard the whole of his words : " Con- 
found that Vernon," he said, "what has he 
to do with your mother ? I wish he was a hundred 
miles off; he is a prying, meddlesome fellow, 
who is terribly in my way. He is in love with 
his cousin, and will let nobody else have her 
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if he can help it. But as they will not marry, 
I suspect, without the consent of her uncle, so as 
to secure her inheriting a handsome sum, I shall 
outwit him yet, although I have failed in my first 
attempt. I rely on your assistance, and am re- 
solved to succeed, above all now I am convinced 
that Vernon is my rival I am not going to yield 
such a prize to a paltry fellow like that,— I hate 
such professors of virtue." 

The man answered a few words, but I could not 
guess their import from Grenville Marston's re- 
ply, who appearing now to think all caution need- 
less, spoke in his usual tone. 

" Nonsense ! " he cried^ and he laughed a loud 
satirical laugh. " There is no need to shorty 
any man's life for her inheritance; my present 
profits are so great, I can afford to be patient ; 
only let me have no spies. Though we cannot 
now open that trap, there can be no doubt that it 
fell with a loud noise as we approached." 

" It might have been the wind, or perhaps some 
"workmen getting out of the way, as you have 
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commanded them to do whenever " Here 

the words became inaudible, as Marston and his 
companion left the building. 

The place where I stood being only open to- 
wards the water, I could not be seen from any 
other side, and I waited patiently till their depart- 
ing footsteps were no longer audible, before I 
ventured to quit my concealment But not know- 
ing whither they might extend theu* walk, I did 
not retreat by any beaten path, for fear of meeting 
them, but pushing my way through the bushes, I 
got away from the neighbourhood of the house as 
quickly as possible. After all I had heard I felt 
it would be dangerous to be detected in the 
precincts of the Priory. 

And yet its owner was my friend, and as much 
convinced as myself of the iniquity of those who 
held him for the time in subjection ; nor was his 
conduct the least inexplicable part of the whole 
mystery. What could he have to fear from the 
Marstons, if he was of sound mind, that he should 
Bubmit to their dictation ? was a question to 
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^hich I could find no reasonable solation, except 
in the conviction of his insanity ; and the way in 
which he worked in disguise about his own 
grounds, and kept watch on the movements of 
his oppressors, could not be otherwise accounted 
for. Yet in all our interviews, his conversation 
had been, in many respects, clear and rational, 
though occasionally wild and unaccountable; 
whilst his exposure of Mrs. Langton's intrigue 
proved that, on some points, his intellectual 
acuteness was not inferior to that of the keen 
peculators by whom he was surrounded. 

I rejoiced that I fully understood the 
story of old Martha, for I no longer entertained 
a doubt that she considered her son a gentleman, 
now that he was raised to the position of Mr. 
Armstrong's keeper or valet ; for, as he was evi- 
dently in the confidence of the Marstons, he was 
no doubt empowered to act with authority at the 
Priory, and largely paid for his services and his 
secresy. Nor could I wonder that his employers 
insisted that his mother should be reftised ad- 
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mittance to Mr. Armstrong's residence, although 
probably, for the gratification of her son, they 
had placed her at Lady Blunt's Lodge^ where she 
might be under their superintendence^ without 
exciting suspicion. 

To ascertain if these conjectures were just, I 
determined to visit the old woman as soon as 
Eleanor had received her uncle's answer, and that 
I was in some measure relieved from my anxiety 
on her account. I well understood how much 
she must suffer, as long as she remained in a 
state of suspense, unable to produce conclusive 
evidence of the falsehood of her slanderers, and 
to empower her friends to act openly in her de- 
fence. 

Anxious to see her once more, and well know- 
ing that she would find pleasure in my company, 
I hastened to the house of Mr. Andrews as soon 
as my engagements permitted me. It was al- 
ready evening, and I found Eleanor impatiently 
awaiting her uncle's answer to her letter. 

I saw at a glance^ when I entered the parlour, 
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that the event of the morning had made no change 
in the kind hospitality of her warm-hearted hos- 
tess. With the kindness of a mother, she eur 
deayoored to allaj poor Eleanor's apprehensions 
lest her petition might be rejected ; but even my 
assurance that I had placed her letter in safe 
hands, afforded her little consolation, " for many 
hours had elapsed since then,'' she said, ^^ and 
had his intentions been favourable, she might 
have received his answer soon after noon." 

But happily her suspense was not to be of 
much longer duration, and in less than a quarter 
of an hour after my arrival, the servant entered 
the room and put a letter into her hand, saying 
that there was an empty fly at the door, and the 
coachman awaited for further orders. 

Eleanor immediately broke the seal, and read 
the note she had received aloud. These were its 
contents : — 

" Mr. Armstrong will have the greatest plea- 
Bure in complying with his niece's request. He 
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waits anxiously for a more detailed explanation in 
a personal interview, and as he cannot conveni- 
ently leave home, he hopes she will not refuse to 
come to the Priory, where he should be delighted 
to receive her. She may consider ^his house for 
the future as her home, and remain under his 
roof as long as she finds it agreeable. He has 
ordered a fly to be in readiness at Mrs. Wallace's 
door, to bring her to him with the least possible 
delay, as he is as anxious as she can be to put 
an end to her present unpleasant position." 

^^ Mr. Armstrong never indited that letter," I 
exclaimed, as soon as she had concluded. " He 
is no turner of phrases ; but let me look at the 
writing, Eleanor 1" 

" Oh, it is not signed I" she returned as she 
put the letter into my hands. " My uncle, it 
seems, is too lazy to write himself, and no 
doubt, has dictated his answer to his secretary." 

Mrs. Andrews confirmed this supposition, by 
telling us that she had seen several letters on 
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business, written to her husband from the Priory, 
which were all in the same writing. 

^* This note appears to me a most suspicious 
composition," I rejoined, "and considering all 
the mystery attached to the Priory, I would by 
no means advise you to comply with the invita- 
tion it contains." 

" Horw can I do otherwise ! " answered my 
cousin. *^ I have no choice, Frank. I cannot 
reftise this invitation without giving every one 
just reason to suppose that I am afraid of my 
uncle's evidence I I have asked for his support, 
and he frankly offers it ; what matters whether 
he writes himself, or empowers a secretary to do 
so ? his meaning is equally kind. It would be 
unjustifiable for me now to reject his offers, or to 
mistrust his intentions. He must wish to see 
me, for he has even sent a carriage for me, and 
I cannot think that I have anything unpleasant 
to apprehend. I shall be delighted to be openly 
restored to my uncle's favour ; and even Mrs. 
Langton and her associates must be silenced 
when he gives me his sanction and support." 
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"All that is true, Eleanor!" I said, "but I 
cannot bear the idea of your going to the Priory, 
which appears to me to be little better than a 
private mad-house, and where you will be 
hourly exposed to endure the society of the 
Marstons." 

" Grenville is, no doubt, angry that I refused 
him," she replied, " but he can do me no harm ; 
and under my uncle's roof, he will hardly dare 
to treat me with rudeness, should we meet. Be- 
sides, I am not going to remain there at present. 
If my uncle will give me a written statement of 
the circumstances attending my husband's death, 
the real cause of his fatal duel, my perfect in- 
nocence of everything connected with it, and his 
positive knowledge of my irreproachable life, I 
will return here this very evening, if 1 still have 
the carriage at my disposition, though if I am 
to come alone and on foot, I shall prefer waiting 
for day-light till to-morrow morning." 

*• And you think of passing the night in that 
horrid house ?" I demanded. 

" Should circumstances render it necessary so 
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to do, I shall have no fears," she replied ; " yet 
do not thinks dear Mrs. Andrews, that I am glad 
to leave you, for I shall never forget your kind- 
ness ; especially at a moment when I had most 
need of female support and affection. But I 
confess I am now delighted that I shall soon bo 
able to give you stronger testimony than my own 
word, that I am not unworthy of your friend- 
ship." 

She then bent down, and tenderly embraced 
the old lady, and she smiled at me as she ap- 
proached the door. 

" Are you going already ? " I eagerly de- 
manded. 

^^ I must not keep the carriage waiting much 
longer," she replied ; " and I have some little 
preparations to make, but I will return to you in 
a few minutes. You know I am a little wilful^ 
dear Frank, and this time you must let me have 
my own way. You will be convinced before long 
that I am right." 

I shook my head, but allowed her to leave the 
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room without uttering another word ; for I knew^ 
that ftirther remonstrance would be in vain, and 
I shrunk from needlessly casting a damp over her 
anticipations of happiness. 

She soon reappeared to wish us farewell, and I 
saw that she had prepared a small trunk to go 
with her, as if she had made up her mind to pass 
the night from home. 

As the carriage drove away, and she waved 
her hand to me from the window, I could not 
conceal from Mrs. Andrews the dark presenti- 
ments with which I saw her depart. It was im- 
possible that I could explain to this good woman 
all my reasons for anxiety ; even the events of 
that morning could not be thus revealed; but 
they increased my suspicions of evil doings at 
the Priory, and the painful position in which my 
cousin might there be placed, even if no positive 
danger awaited her. When Mr. Andrews returned, 
home, he approved of what had been done, but 
I still reproached myself for permitting my be- 
loved cousin to depart alone, with no protection 
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against villany which she was incapable of sus- 
pecting, and from which even her uncle had little 
power to defend her. 

The good lawyer tried to console me by assur- 
ances that there was no cause for apprehending 
that Mrs. Wallace would be exposed to any danger. 

*^ We know where she is to be found, my dear 
sir," he added, "and should she be detained 
against her will, we shall soon learn it from 
Oliver, the gardener, and can take prompt steps 
for her liberation, which not even the Marstons 
can venture to oppose. Mrs. Wallace was right 
to go the Priory, to give the lie to all who now 
assert that her uncle has cast her oflF, in conse- 
quence of her immoral conduct in India. She 
has left his letter here I see, and if you will con- 
fide it to me, I will take care that it shall justify 
her against her slanderers. It shall be known 
over half the city before twenty-four hours have 
passed." 

To this I, of course, readily consented, and 
before long, I had the pleasure of hearing that 
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Mr. Bernard had returned into the country, and 
everywhere contradicted the reports against 
Eleanor. 

The day after Eleanor left us, I received a let- 
ter from her, saying that she had not seen her 
nnde, as he was suffering from a slight indisposi- 
tion; but that every attention was paid her. 
She was most comfortably lodged, and should 
remain at the Priory, by Mr. Armstrong's re- 
quest, till he was well enough to have an inter- 
view with her. She begged me not to be uneasy 
on this account ; and the tone of her letter was 
hopeful and cheerful. 

Yet, I was far from satisfied. This delay was 
most unaccountable, for I could not believe that 
Armstrong was too ill to receive his niece, wheu 
I had seen him, the day before, in the bathing 
house, in perfect health. 

Either Eleanor was kept from him by some 
evil influence, or the caprices of this man justified 
everything Mr. Marston had said of his insanity, 
the truth of which I had recently much doubted. 
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CHAPTER IV. 



As the events of my story become, from this 
period, more complicated, I can no longer con- 
fine my narrative to occurrences and conversa- 
tions, in which I have been myself engaged ; 
but, in order more fiilly to elucidate the progress 
of events, I shall endeavour to combine, as 
clearly as possible, in the following pages, the 
results of my own experience, with much that I 
learnt from others. 

Though Eleanor had forced a smile, as I 
placed her in the carriage which was to convey 
her to her uncle's, she wept bitterly as soon as 
she was left alone. 

To an honest heart, there could be no greater 
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Buflfering than what she then endured. To be 
accused of crimes which she abhorred — to know 
that she was the general theme for scandal — that 
she, to whom purity and honour were as the 
breath of life, was, unheard, to be henceforth 
shunned as infamous, was an agony too great for 
words to express, or the bitterest tears to relieve. 
In spite of all the assurances of trust and 
aflfection which I had given her, she dreaded 
most lest she might suffer in my estimation, and 
that the accusations of her enemies, however 
contradicted, might leave a stain on her good 
name which must shake my confidence in her 
purity. Nothing but this apprehension could 
have given her courage to take so bold a step as 
that of going to the Priory. 

Yet, long before she arrived there, every other 
feeling was banished from her mind, by terror 
and anxiety as to the future which awaited her. 
The strange proceedings of her uncle, and the 
extraordinary influence which, there could be no 
doubt, the Marstons exercised over him, filled her 
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with apprehensions now, when it was too late to 
recede ; and bitterly she repented that, in a mo- 
ment of painful excitement, she had, in opposi- 
tion to the advice of her best friend, thrown her- 
self voluntarily, alone and unprotected, into the 
power of her enemies. 

"But it was done," she thought, as the 
carriage stopped before her uncle's door, " and 
neither tears nor lamentations could help her 
now." It was her act and will, and on herself 
she could now only rely, to extricate her from 
any difficulties or dangers which might await her 
in that house. She felt that no alternative had 
been left her ; and conscious that, happen what 
might, she had been actuated by a righl motive 
in coming thither, with her natural elasticity of 
character she soon regained all her usual quiet 
courage and equanimity. 

One of the female servants of the establish- 
ment, with a solitary candle (for it was abeady 
dark), received her at the principal entrance, and, 
with every mark of respect, conducted her 
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through a large and gloomy hall, and from thence 
into an adjoining sitting room. Here there 
was no apparent want of comfort nor of elegance ; 
and on coming suddenly thither, from the dark- 
ness without, she was for some moments dazzled 
by the glowing light of the large fire, and the 
brilliant lamp, reflected from the crimson furni- 
ture. 

But she no sooner perceived that the room was 
empty, than, turning to the servant, she re- 
quested to be conducted, without delay, to her 
uncle. 

" Mr. Armstrong regrets exceedingly that he 
is unable to see you this evening, ma'am," re- 
turned the woman ; and there was a fawning ser- 
vility in her tone which Eleanor heard with im- 
patience and mistrust. 

'^ But he wrote to me, only a few hours ago, 
to invite me here this evening," she mildly 
answered. 

" Perhaps so, ma'am," was the reply ; " but 
Mr. Armstrong is liable to sudden attacks, very 
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sudden attacks ; and he has, unfortunately, been 
seized with one, only an hour ago, and is now in 
bed." 

"Unfortunate, indeed T' exclaimed Eleanor; 
and her recent undefined apprehensions seemed 
at once to take a dark and consistent form. 
" Tell the coachman I shall return with him at 
once, to X — ," she said. 

" I heard him drive from the door, ma'am, as 
we crossed the hall," answered the servant ; " he 
must be at the bottom of the avenue by this 
time. Your bed-room has been prepared by my 
master's orders, and he fuUy expects you to re- 
main all night" 

" Will Mr. Armstrong be strong enough to 
receive me to-morrow ?" demanded Mrs. Wallace, 
hastily. 

" It is impossible for me to say, ma'am," was 
the reply. " Sometimes he recovers sooner, 
sometimes later ; and I have known him confined 
to his bed for more than a week, after one of 
these attacks ; and moreover, ma'am, I beg your 
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pardon, but frequently, ior several days after- 
wards, his mind is rather confused — disordered — 
in fact, I may say deranged." 

" You alarm me !" exclaimed Eleanor, with 
bewildered astonishment. ^^I must, probably, 
wait long here, then, till I can arrange my busi- 
ness with my uncle! Had I known this, I 
should certainly not have come in such haste." 

" My master was greatly excited by a letter he 
received this afternoon, ma'am. He is soon up- 
set by anything unusual, and that is the reason 
he receives no company. The doctors wish him 
to be kept quiet. It seemed as if he had a pre- 
sentiment to-day that he was going to have an 
attack, for he gave us all orders, that you were 
to be treated, ma'am, in every way, as mistress of 
the house. I will send the housemaid to show 
you your rooms ; and if you wish tea, or dinner, 
ma'am, you have only to command it." 

With a profound curtsey, the woman then de- 
parted. 

In mute amazement and consternation, Eleanor 
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paced up and down the room. She was tor- 
mented by a thousand conflicting thoughts. 
Everything around her wore an aspect of com- 
fort ; and from all the housekeeper had told her, 
she was convinced that her uncle had meant to 
receive her with kindness ; but the old mystery 
surrounding him seemed more impenetrable than 
ever — he was still invisible ; and the nature of 
his illness was such, if the woman had spoken 
truth, as to excite terror, as well as conjimisera- 
tion. At all events, in the state in which he 
was reported to be, he could afford her neither 
protection nor assistance ; yet it was impossible 
that she could leave the Priory that night ; and, 
unless she returned to X with her object un- 
accomplished, which she shrunk from doing, she 
felt she might have to remain for a considerable 
time at the Priory, and this, on her uncle's ac- 
count, she could scarcely regret ; it seemed even 
fortunate that she had obtained an entrance into 
his house, and might thus perhaps have an op- 
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portunity of unravelling the mystery which had 
surrounded him since his return from India. 

Her reflections were interrupted by the en- 
trance of Mary, the daughter of old Oliver, the 
gardener, a pretty, blooming girl, with a quick 
eye and intelligent countenance, probably about 
twenty years of age. She held a lighted candle, 
and, with a curtsey, asked if Mrs. Wallace would 
like to see the rooms. 

'^ Are you not the gardener's daughter?" asked 
Eleanor. 

" Yes, ma'am," was the girl's reply. 

'^ Then you gave my letter to Mr. Armstrong, 
this morning?" 

" My father brought me a letter about noon, 
for my master, and I delivered it to him, as I 
was desired." 

'^ Some hours before his illness ?" 

" Some hours before he was shut up in his own 
room, and before be had a visit from Mr. Mars- 
ton, who did not come till two o'clock." 
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" Don't you know that your master has had 
an attack of illness ?" demanded Eleanor, whose 
curiosiiy was excited by the girl's reply. 

" The valet told us so, ma'am, but we maids 
don't always believe all he says, and we never go 
into— into master's room when he has his bad 
attacks." 

'' I must remain here, at all events, until my 
uncle is well enough to see me," returned Mrs. 
Wallace ; " and I shall be glad if you are to be 
my attendant during that time, for I know your 
father well, by name, and my cousin, Mr. Vernon, 
has a great respect for him." 

"I will do ray best to serve you, ma'am," 
answered the girl with a pleasant smile, and it 
was some comfort to Eleanor that she had a 
female near her on whose honesty she could 
rely. 

Mary then lighted her across the great hall, 
and up the wide oaken staircase ; where gaunt 
figures carved in wood, placed at every angle of 
the balustres, half visible in the feeble rays of 
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the candle, seemed ghosts of the monks, who had 
once peopled this melancholy dwelling. 

Long narrow passages extended on the first 
floor, to the right and the left ; from whence 
numerous doors opened on both sides, to rooms 
which had once formed part of the Abbot's apart- 
ments. 

" Mr. Armstrong sleeps at the other end of the 
house," said the girl, as they proceeded with 
noiseless steps along the thickly carpeted cor- 
ridor, leading towards the south end of the build- 
ing. " He ordered the rooms near the chapel 
ma'am, to be got ready for you ; but I am afraid 
you will find them lonely, for they are far away 
from the oflSces and the servants' bedrooms." 

They passed the top of a narrow staircase as 
she spoke, and Eleanor asked if that was a short 
way to the inhabited part of the house ? 

'^ Oh, no, ma'am," replied Mary, " that stair 
only goes down to the chapel, and a garden door 
near it. People still call it the Abbot's stair, 
and it served, no doubt, as a^private entrance, for 
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many purposes, to the people who formerly lived 
in these rooms, but it is now little used. 

"Then I hope, if I am to sleep alone at this 
end of the house, that it is firmly locked !" said 
Mrs. Wallace. 

"The valet keeps the key," answered the girl, 
but the tone in which she spoke was by no means 
reassuring. " He allows no one to pass that way, 
but I suspect he finds the door convenient for his 
own secret purposes. It is a gloomy place, and 
there are queer things going on in it, more 
than I can understand ; and I am sure I would 
far rather be down at my father's cottage than 
shut up here, only he wishes me to stay. I hope, 
however, you will find your rooms comfortable, 
ma'am. I have done what I could to make things 
look pleasant." 

The little sitting-room into which Mary now 
conducted Mrs. Wallace, had indeed, no want of 
accommodation. The furniture belonging to the 
former proprietor had been purchased by Mr. 
Armstrong, with the house. It had been in- 
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herited from many generations of the baronet's 
ancient family ; and though it had no pretence to 
modem fashion, it lacked nothing of the luxurious 
convenience for which the houses of English 
gentry have justly long been famous. A Turkey 
carpet covered the floor, a commodious easy chair 
stood on the rug before a blazing fire, which was 
not less cheerful because it burned in an old- 
fashioned iron grate, fixed between white stone, 
instead of iron. The bookcase, of carved oak, 
which filled one of the recesses formed by the 
advancing chimney, had probably been a part of 
the Abbot's furniture; and Eleanor saw with 
pleasure that it was well-filled with volumes, 
both in ancient and modern bindings. Should 
her visit to the Priory be protracted, she was glad 
to find that she might there seek distraction from 
her own anxious thoughts. The curtains were 
drawn before the only window in the room, and a 
few old prints, in tarnished gilt frames, enlivened 
the dark papered walls. 
The adjoining bed-chamber, to which a door 
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opened from the sitting-room, was furnished in a 
yet more antiquated manner. The large four- 
post bed had curtains and coverlid of crimson 
satin, and the cumbrous arm chairs were covered 
with faded embroidery, in coarse worsted, of huge 
flowers, imaginary trees, and unnatural shep- 
herdesses in hoops, leaning on their crooks, in the 
contemplation of deformed sheep and periwigged 
lovers, who knelt at their feet A toilet, 
draperied with yellow old thread lace, supported 
the looking glass, which reflected the light of a 
fire, and two wax candles, in massive silver 
candlesticks. 

While the maid unpacked her trunk, Eleanor 
had time to take an exact survey of all the 
objects by which she was surrounded. The 
pretty china on the chimney-piece, the laced pin- 
cushion and the scent bottles on the toilet, and 
the well-chosen prints by Balswert and Edelinck 
which decorated the walls, convinced her, that 
sojne one with tastes, and perhaps feelings re- 
sembling her own — one who had hoped, and 
feared, and loved, as abid did, — had once occupied 
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that chamber, yet whose hopes, and fears, and 
loves, were now all forgotten in the grave. The 
objects of their pleasure had survived, to be dis- 
persed and neglected by a succeeding generation. 
Far from being saddened by the remembrance of 
the instability of all human joys and sorrows, it 
rather inspired Eleanor with courage to support 
her present trials with equanimity and patience. 

^' We are only here to do the will of Provi- 
dence," she thought, *^and if we do our duty 
cheerfully, it matters little if we are misunder- 
stood by our fellow creatures, and forced to 
struggle on through life with a broken heart, 
unloved and lonely, for the end of all is near, 
and though earth may have bitter trials, we must 
support them meekly, if we would find joy be- 
yond the grave." 

Calmed by such reflections, she resumed her 
usual cheerfulness, and assisted Mary to arrange 
the few objects she had brought with her, as if 
content to prolong her residence for an indefinite 
time at the Priory. 

But she shrunk from leaving her own apart- 
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ment, and Mary, by her desire, brought her tea 
thither. 

When this meal was over she dismissed the 
girl, telling her she had no further need of her 
services that evening, but would be glad if she 
would call her on the following morning at seven 
o'clock. 

When left alone, Mrs. Wallace double locked 
and bolted the door of her room; and then, for 
the first time since she had entered that house, 
did she feel secure from intrusion. She knew 
not if her uncle, in his present excited state, might 
not wander about the house in the night, and she 
felt a natural terror at the idea that her sleep 
might be interrupted by the visit of a madman. 
But when all was secure, she endeavoured to for- 
get her apprehensions, though she could not 
cease to grieve, that one who ha d shown her so 
much kindness, as Mr. Armstrong had done, 
should be thus severely afflicted, without her 
being able to afford him the least solace or as- 
sistance. 
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She took up a book, with a vain attempt to for- 
get her many causes for anxiety, — but she could 
not read ; the image of one who was very dear 
to her perpetually recurred to her mind, and 
she wept bitterly, in spite of all her brave resolu- 
tions. Accustomed for months to rely on me for 
protection, advice, and support, she now felt as 
if she was, for the first time, cast alone upon the 
world, to struggle, not only with its trials, but 
with the bitter feeling of hopeless disappoint- 
ment. 

She knew not how little real cause existed for 
her worst apprehensions — so true it is, that 
imagination, though the source of our brightest 
and most innocent pleasures, can often fill our 
hearts with anguish, and excite far keener pangs 
than reality could ever inflict. 

Bitterly did she repent her folly, in having been 
weak enough, even in thoughtless gaiety, to be 
drawn on to flirt with Grenville Marston, a man 
whom she had disliked, even in childhood, and 
whom she had feared, even when she had listened 
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to his flattery and found amnsement in his com* 
pany. And thefL she again thought of her uncle, 
of his recent visit, and of the letter to Mrs. Lang- 
ton which he had intercepted. This revived her 
hopes, and she reproached herself for having 
doubted his readiness to defend her against the 
malice which her obedience to his wishes had 
provoked. 

Not a sound was to be heard in the building. 
Even the wind, which an hour before had made 
solemn music in the woods, and had blown the 
leaves against the glass, and rattled the old wood- 
work of the windows, seemed like a weary child 
to have sobbed itself asleep; and when the 
rococo time-piece, standing on a bracket against 
the wall, after playing a silvery and mournful 
chime, struck the tenth hour, she replenished her 
fire, so that it might last far into the night, and 
lighting a lamp, which Mary had placed on her 
toilet, she repaired to repose. 

The grand old bed was soft and luxurious, and, 
wearied by the excitement of the past day, 
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Eleanor happUy soon forgot her sorrows in a 
quiet sleep. There is no opiate like innocence, 
and she was first awakened on the following 
morning by Mary, who tapped softly at her door. 
The old clock almost immediately afterwards 
struck seven, and when the girl returned, about 
half-an-hour afterwards, Eleanor was up and 
dressed. She had withdrawn the window curtain, 
and was watching for the first beam of the sun 
to appear above the cloudless horizon. Its light 
already arose, like angels' wings, abo^e the 
eastern hills, and in another moment the edge of 
the glorious orb glittered for an instant like 
a diamond before it appeared, in all its glory, to 
pursue its wintry course. 

Mrs. Wallace's first enquiry from the servant 
was fqr her uncle. 

" He has not yet rung his bell, ma'am," re- 
plied Mary, " nor is he likely to do so for some 
hours, for he is not an early riser, even when he 
is well." 

"That is strange," thought Eleanor, who 
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knew that, in former days, her uncle was ever up 
with the lark ; " but he seems to be altered in 
every respect since he became a rich man. I 
only hope I may find that his affection for me is 
unchanged, and that his mind may be s^ain un- 
clouded after this attack." 

Mary lighted fires in both of the rooms, and 
then, by Mrs. Wallace's desire, brought her 
breakfast there. She had no wish to venture 
into the vast solitude of the almost uninhabited 
mansion until Mr. Armstrong was well enough to 
leave his room, and do the honours of his own 
house. Her first occupation was to write the 
letter to inform me that her stay at the Priory 
might be prolonged for several days ; but this 
was soon concluded, and confided to Mary's 
care. 

The maid informed her, to her great astonish- 
ment, that she had orders to give every letter 
Mrs. Wallace might write to her master's valet, 
who would take care to have them sent to the 
post. 
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** But I won't do it, ma'am, unless you desire 
it," she added. " If you will allow me to give 
your letters to my father, they will be much 
safer in his hands than in the valet's." 

Eleanor thanked her cordially for this offer ; 
and it was a great consolation to her to know 
that she had thus, at all times, a safe channel of 
communication with her friends at X . 

Then followed a long and tedious day of anxious 
expectation. Mr. Armstrong, it appeared, was 
still unable to leave his bed ; nor had he yet, 
according to the valet's account, recovered the 
proper use of his faculties. Leeches had been 
applied to his head, but he was still very 
violent. 

Eleanor heard this account with dismay ; but 
she had now made up her mind to await the 
result, and, to beguile the time, she occupied 
herself with needle-work, which Mary had pro- 
cured for her. Anything was better than idleness 
during the long hours, till dinner, which, by her 
desire, was servedin her own room. But at length, 
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weary of her monotonous employment, she 
tried to find some distraction in surveying the 
prospect from her window. But there was thence 
little to be seen. That part of the house being 
built against the side of a hill the ground rose, 
at only the distance of a few feet, nearly to a 
level with her window, and she could see little 
but the woods beyond and a ruined wall, where 
ivy and leafless elder bushes had taken root be- 
tween the stones, and now waved dismally in the 
cold north wind. 

Eleanor attempted to open her window, to ad- 
mit the air, though chill, into her room, for a 
few minutes after her dinner was removed; but, 
to her surprise, she discovered that it was fastened 
down with strong screws, which it would have 
been utterly vain for her to attempt to remove. 
She examined her bed-room window; it was 
fastened in the same manner, and it was quite 
manifest that the work had been recently 
done. 

Strange suspicions flashed upon her mind ; but 
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the idea of her being kept a prisoner in her 
uncle's house appeared too ridiculous to be long 
entertained, and it seemed more probable that 
these windows, being so near the ground, had 
only been thus fastened for her security. 

Still a feeling of uneasiness remained on her 
mind ; and, with a vague dread of some hitherto 
unsuspected danger, she began to take a more 
exact survey of her apartment than she had pre- 
viously done. The old prints peculiarly attracted 
her attention ; and anxious narrowly to examine 
Eembrandt's beautiful etching of the raising of 
Lazarus, which hung against the wall near her 
bed, where the damask threw an almost impene- 
trable shadow, she attempted to take it down 
from the nail on which it hung, that she might 
see it in a better light. On bending forward to 
remove it she observed that it had been hung in 
a peculiar manner, so as to conceal the key -hole 
of a door, which, papered over like the rest of 
the room, was, in that dark corner, not likely to 
be remarked by a casual observer. 
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Expecting to find a closet in the wall, she 
pushed back a small bolt, and drew the door to- 
wards her. Her amazement was great to find 
nothing beyond but the open passage at the top of 
the Abbot's staircase, which she had passed near on 
the previous evening. The door when closed was 
even less perceptible without than within her 
chamber. It was probable that it had been 
hitherto unobserved by the new inhabitants of the 
mansion^ and Eleanor at once resolved not to 
mention her discovery, even to her attt»ndant, 
Mary. 

Whatever might occur, she had now a way of 
escaping from her chamber, which, in all proba- 
bility, was unknown to others ; and then, by de- 
scending the abbot's stairs, it was possible that 
in case of emergency she might, even if her door, 
as well as her windows, was fastened, unseen be 
able to find some egress from the house. If her 
uncle's continued illness left her long in the 
power of the Marstons she knew not what might 
happen, yet, though she derided her own appro- 
VOL. n. G 
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hensions^ she was grateful that she had made this 
discovery. 

Fearful of being observed, she returned quickly 
to her own room, and replaced the Rembrandt over 
the suspicious key-hole. 

This little excitement past, the day crept on 
most drearily. As Eleanor sat alone, in her 
mournful chamber, it seemed as if a sudden check 
had arrested the onward course of her existence. 
All was stagnant ; not a sound of human life. Or 
movement, reached her ears. Had she been laid 
in the grave she could not have been more 
divided from the world and its activity. Unable 
to divine the future, and with nothing to engage 
the pres^it, her thoughts naturally turned towards 
the past. 

Long forgotten scenes arose in varied succession 
before her, and no longer dazzled by the excite- 
ment of pleasure, she felt with bitter repentance 
that she had only herself to blame for her present 
position. She had too lightly trusted to Mrs. 
Langton's pretended friendship, she had impru- 
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dently accepted the flattery and the attentions of 
one man, whilst her love was another's, hoping 
vainly thereby to excite the jealousy of him she 
alone desired to please. 

"Never now can he love one whom he must so 
much despise," she thought, and then casting 
herself on her knees beside her bed, she prayed, 
long and earnestly, that the follies of her youth 
might be forgiven. 
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CHAPTER V. 



On the following day, at noon, Eleanor was de- 
lighted to hear that Mr. Armstrong, having 
passed a good night, was so far recovered as to be 
able to leave his bedroom. Half-an-honr after- 
wards the housekeeper, whom she had seen on her 
arrival, came with a message from her master, 
requesting her to come to him in the library. 

Her heart bounded with joy as she followed the 
servant down the old oak staircase. She trusted 
that in another hour she should be on her way to 

X with her uncle's written testimony to the 

innocence of her former life. 

As she passed one of the doors in the hall she 
heard the murmur of men's voices, as if in alter- 
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cation within j but when she entered the library all 
was there as still as the grave, and vainly she 
looked around in search of Mr. Armstrong. A 
large easy chair was standing on the rug, unoccu- 
pied, and a book open on a table close to it, 
seemed to give evidence that some one had re- 
cently been there, and Eleanor fancied she heard 
footsteps moving in an adjoining room, the door 
of which was partly open. 

" I will let my master know that you are here, 
ma'am," said the housekeeper, and then dis- 
appeared. 

Again Eleanor heard men's voices in the hall, 
then doors were shut and opened hastily, and 
again all was still. Her heart beat violently 
during this pause of suspense, and unconsciously 
grasping the arm of the sofa on which she sat, 
with her cold and tremulous hand, she drew a 
long deep breath, to relieve her breast from an 
almost itifling weight, and endeavoured to subdue 
her agitation. 

At that moment a door behind her opened, and 
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she q)rang up eagerly to welcome her uncle* 
But it was not Mr. Armstrong, but Grenville 
Marston who then stood before her. 

She uttered an abrupt exclamation of surprise 
and terror, and then sunk back on the seat from 
whence she had arisen. 

He had probably expected such a reception, and 
stood silently gazing at lier with passionate ad- 
miration for some minutes. 

His feelings towards her had undergone a great 
change since he had last seen her. He had com- 
menced his pursuit of Mrs. Wallace from inte- 
rested motives alone, and had been merely pleased 
that the heiress was a pretty woman, whom he 
should not be ashamed to produce to the world as 
his wife ; her gaiety and intelligence had rendered 
a flirtation with her amusing, but since she had 
rejected him these feelings had given way to the 
most violent, passionate love. Her refusal 
wounded his vanity ; opposition excited his feel- 
ings, and from the hour when he parted from her 
at Mrs. Langton's he was convinced that the 
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poesession of Eleanor was positively indispensable 
to his happiness. Her departure from that 
lady's house only inflamed his love, and the diffi- 
culty of afterwards obtaining access to her had 
driven him almost to desperation, before her 
letter to Mr. Armstrong had arrived at the 
Priory. 

At once he had decided to avail himself of this 
opportunity, and the answer to Eleanor had been 
written under his dictation. 

Had she known all this her terror would have 
been even greater than it actually was, when she 
saw him appear, instead of her uncle, in the li- 
brary. 

Anxious to soothe and reassure her, he took no 
notice of the repulsive manner in which she had 
received him, but quietly approached her with the 
most friendly smile. 

*^Let us meet as friends, Mrs. Wallace," he 
said. ^^ My appearance cannot, surely, give you 
cause for alarm, and I should be greatly distressed 
if you thought there must be war between us, 
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because I yentured to assure you of my admira^ 
tion. It could not surprise you that your attrac- 
tions had won my adoration, and, certainly, I 
meant thereby to give you no offence. You must 
shake hands with me now, and tell me I am for- 
given, will you not ?" 

Then drawing his chair close to the sofa he 
bent down and peered into her drooping face, 
with his bright and searching eyes, which seemed 
to have a magnetic influence on those upon whom 
they rested. Eleanor's had often sunk beneath 
their gaze, and fearing now to encounter them, 
she did not look up. 

*' I came here to meet my uncle , sir," she re- 
plied, " and expected to find no one else." 

" I grieve to say that poor Mr. Armstrong is 
still too ill to be capable of holding a reasonable 
conversation with anyone," returned Marston, 
^' but he sent me to assure you of his regard, and 
his willingness to do all in his power to comply 
with your request." 

*^ You know, then, the reason of my coming 
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hither?" demanded Eleanor, eagerly, and for the 
first time regarding her companion. 

*^ I heard of some foolish slanders which you 
wished Mr. Armstrong to contradict, but no 
friend of yours could possibly believe these false- 
hoods." 

** I wish to be indebted to no one's indulgence, 
for my good name," said Eleanor, proudly. " It 
has hitherto been unsullied, and when my uncle 
can prove my innocence, I will not submit to these 
false accusations without endeavouring to refute 
them. To do so would be to confess my guilt" 

" There is yet a better way to silence all your 
enemies," replied Marston, in a soft voice. " Con- 
sent to become my wife, and give me a right to 
call those to account who should dare to whisper 
a syllable to your dishonour." 

'* And pay Mrs. Langton a thousand pounds to 
keep her silent !" returned my cousin, turning her 
large eyes with a look of contempt on her com- 
panion. 

He only laughed. 

G 5 
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" Surely you cannot blame me," he said, "if I 
think the possession of your hand worth many 
thousands, bat I should have thought that the 
letter Mrs. Langton told me of was too 
barefaced a forgery to deceive anyone. No, 
Mrs. Wallace, you did me a great injustice in 
supposing me capable of descending to such base 
means even to obtain your hand. I value no love 
that is bought even thus indirectly; though to 
possess your affection, I would willingly sacrifice 
all the worldly advantages I possess." 

"I came here to speak with Mr. Armstrong," 
replied Eleanor, " and not to listen to your pro- 
fessions, which I have already answered in a 
manner sufficiently decided to have silenced a 
man of any delicacy. Again, you compel me to 
be explicit, and I repeat to you that no persua- 
sions, and no arguments whatever, can ever induce 
me to become your wife. I wish you ' good morn- 
ing,' sir;" and with a proud and decided air, very 
different from her usual gentle manner, she arose 
to leave the room. 
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Bat Marston was not thus to be dismissed. 
Excited, rather than irritated by Eleanor's con- 
tinued opposition, he seized her hand as she arose, 
and placed himself in a manner to prevent her 
passing him. 

" I cannot accept such a decision," he said. 
" I cannot submit to have every hope which 
makes existence endurable, destroyed by a few 
lightly spoken words. I must know why I am re- 
jected ; after being so long received by you with 
kindness, I must know why your manner to me 
so suddenly changed ; why, when I flattered my- 
self we were at least most excellent friends, I 
was at once cast off, and wherefore when I had 
not the slightest suspicion of having incurred 
your displeasure, my love was abruptly rejected, 
without a reason being assigned, or the power 
given me to justify myself, if I had been falsely 
accused or had unwittingly offended. Some men 
would say they had been ill-used, but I only ask 
for your indulgence and your pardon, if I have 
unintentionally incurred your displeasure, and for 
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your patience till you bave learnt to know me 
better. I bope it is possible tbat my devoted 
attachment may yet induce you to accept and 
return my love." 

" Never !" replied Eleanor, firmly, and sbe 
vainly struggled to withdraw her hand, as she stood 
half-turned from her persecutor. 

'^^Never,' Eleanor!" replied Marston, tenderly. 
" Never is a cruel word, and if bones t love has 
any power, I am determind you sball one day re- 
tract it. There must be a cause for your thus 
obstinately rejecting me. If you were unbappy 
in your first marriage, that is no sufficient reason 
for your refusing a union with a man who would 
devote his life to make you bappy. Eleanor, you 
are silent ! You do not even deign to look at me ; 
you are deaf to my pleading. What am I to con- 
clude from sucb bebaviour ?" 

And dropping the band of Mrs. Wallace, be 
stood with bis arms folded on bis breast, regard- 
ing the shrinking woman before him, with an ex- 
pression of searching suspicion and curiosity. 
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" By heaven, madam 1" lie exclaimed, " there 
t5aii be but one cause for such conduct You 
tremble 1 but don't expect that I shall resign 
you tamely to that paltry fellow, Vernon. There 
shall be war to the knife between us before he 
shall call you his wife." 

*' You have no right to insult me thus," ex- 
claimed Eleanor, indignantly, as with a sudden 
spring she passed him and approached the 
door. 

" So, madam !" he cried, in a harsh voice, 
placing himself at the same time before her, so as 
to prevent her escape. " This is your secret I I 
have a rival, it seems ! but that does not dismay 
me. He cannot love you as I do, and must yield 
in the contest. Your uncle Armstrong is my 
friend ; his most ardent desire is to see me united 
to his niece, and he told me only five minutes 
before I came hither, that he would only give the 
testimony she required, on condition that she con- 
sented to become my wife." 

*^My uncle is incapable of such baseness," 
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retorted Eleanor. '* Until I hear it from his own 
lips, I will not believe that he can treat me thus. 
I wiU see him I I will make an end at once of 
all this deception." 

And before Marston conld prevent her, she 
sprang to the door by which he had entered, and 
pushing it open, rushed into the adjoining 
room. 

" Madam, are you mad ?" exclaimed Marston, 
darting after her, and grasping her arm. 

She heeded him not, but breaking from him, 
threw herself on her knees before an elderly man, 
who was sitting in an easy chair, with his back 
towards her as she entered. 

^' My dear uncle !" she exclaimed, but when 
she looked up, she beheld not her uncle, but an 
entire stranger. 

The man, who was probably about Mr. Arm- 
strong's age, without speaking, regarded Mr. 
Marston with a look of perplexity and amaze- 
ment. 

** So you are disappointed, madam," said that 
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gentleman, addressing Mrs. Wallace with a bitter 
and sarcastic smile, as she arose. '' You expected 
to find your uncle, and have only discovered his 
valet! You will probably be more prudent 
another time, and will wait till Mr. Armstrong 
is ready to receive you. At present, perhaps you 
had better return to your own room, and seriously 
reflect on all I recently said to you. To-morrow 
I shall hope to have the pleasure of seeing you 
again." 

With the utmost courtesy, he then held open 
the door, and bowed to Eleanor, as she departed 
in silence. 

With rapid steps she regained her chamber, and 
having bolted the door, she sank completely ex- 
hausted on the old easy chair before the fire. 

She was half-bewildered by all she had seen 
and heard, and her heart beat as if it would burst 
from her bosom. 

Her fear of Grenville Marston now amounted 
to positive terror on Mr. Vernon's account, as 
well as her own. She felt that at the Priory she 
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was entirely in liis power, and as she had now lost 
all hope of receiving any assistance from her uncle, 

her most ardent desire was to return to X . 

But Mary had already informed her that Mr. 
Armstrong was so nervous, and had such appre- 
hensions of being robbed and murdered, that 
every door and window in the house was secured 
both by day and by night, with locks, and bolts, 
and screws, so that without his peimission, or 
probably that of the Marstons, she had not a 
chance of being able to escape. The valet kept 
the keys, the girl had told her, particularly when 
her master was ill, and the valet she had never 
seen, till she had recently mistaken him for Mr, 
Armstrong, and she had heard even before she 
came there, that he was a fellow placed there by 
the Marstons, and completely devoted to their 
interest 

When Mary brought her dinner at one o'clock, 
she questioned her narrowly about the man she 
had seen. 

** It must have been the keeper whom they call 
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a valet," answered the girl. " He is dressed like 
a gentleman, and gives himself great airs, bnt we 
all know he was sent here by a mad doctor from a 
famous asylum in the neighbourhood of London, 
though to our thinking, my master, poor gentle- 
man, wants a keeper no more than you do 
ma'am." 

" They told me he was better to-day, Mary, is 
it true ?" demanded the lady. 

" Yes, ma'am, quite true. He left his room 
€arly, for it seems that he and Mr. Marston have 
a great many affairs to settle together, and they 
are often shut up for hours together, looking over 
papers and accounts. It would be enough to 
drive any man madj the way they treat him, and 
I don't think that master likes it, for he often 
shams illness to keep out of the way." 

" Was his illness this time a sham ?" demanded 
Eleanor, eagerly. 

^^ I cannot say, ma'am. I have not seen him 
fiince you came into the house, but I know he is 
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down stairs to-day, so I supposed when the house- 
keeper said you were to meet him in the library, 
it was all right But I don't quite trust her 
either; she and old Mr, Marston are very 
intimate.'* 

"It was not my uncle, who met me," said 
Eleanor, "and though I saw an old man dressed 
like a gentleman, Mr. Qrenville Marston told ine 
it was his valet" 

" Very likely, ma'am," answered Mary ; " I 
beg your pardon, ma'am, but I must say there is 
a queer set in this house, and I am sure if Mr. 
Armstrong was always in his right mind, and 
knew as much about their doings as we servants 
do, he would send them about their business 
altogether." 

Eleanor listened to her attendant with deep 
interest, and though totally unable to solve the 
mystery which surrounded her uncle, an undefined 
suspicion, a vague fancy of things most improba- 
ble, took possession of her mind. 
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" Mr, Marston may have brought the stranger 
I saw down stairs with him this morning," she 
said, addressing her attendant 

^' It is possible," answered the girl, " for though 
my master receives no visitors, the Mr. Marstons 
sometimes do bring gentlemen, whom the valet 
says are either doctors or lawyers. All I know is, 
that my master seems very much troubled when 
they come, and we have often heard high words 
between him and old Mr. Marston before he would 
go to them. We all suspected it was about 
money. He is sadly to be pitied, poor gentleman, 
and it is hard you cannot see him, as you might 
be a comfort to him." 

" He invited me here, and certainly I shall see 
him before I leave,'^ returned Eleanor. 

" I doubt it ma'am, if you were even to stay 
here a year. We servants think that a little 
company now and then would do Mr. Armstrong" 
good, but Mr. Marston won't allow him to see any- 
body, and the valet says he acts by the doctor's 
orders. But he is so much alone that he gets 
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nervous, and I believe he is really afraid of being 
murdered or poisoned, or of something dreadful 
happening to him, for he makes the valet taste 
everything before he eats it He may be rich, but 
he leads a dreadful life for all that." 

^' If there is no chance of my seeing my uncle," 
said Eleanor, "it is useless for me to remain 

longer here. I can walk to X if I cannot get 

a carriage, and you may send my luggage after 
me." 

" Ma'am," returned the girl, looking cautiously 
round her, as if she feared even there to be over- 
heard, ^^ young Mr. Marston has given orders 
that you are not to be allowed to leave the house 
on any account." 

" So I am a prisoner, am I !" exclaimed the 
lady. " The whole plot has been well arranged ; 
but I will write at once to Mr. Vernon, and my 
iriends will promptly find means to liberate 
me." 

" Your last letter was not sent," returned the 
girl. " The valet was waiting in the passage to 
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take it from me, as I came out of yom- room ; no 
doubt he is there now, and will again search me. 
My father told me, when I saw him last evening, 
that I was to put you on your guard, and to tell 
you that Mr. Vernon had been to his house en- 
quiring for you, and left this note for you ; but 
that you must not write, but wait with patience, 
for your friends have not forgotten you." 

Eleanor received the note in silence, and Mary 
continued, 

" Don't leave it lying about, ma'am, for I be- 
lieve even the housekeeper is a spy ; and it would 
be worse for us both, if they discovered that I 
helped you. But oh, ma'am, be prudent, for 
everybody says that you are Mr. Armstrong's 
heiress, and that Mr. Grenville will leave no stone 
unturned to make you his wife." 

" That I will never be, Mary, though I die 
first," replied Mrs. Wallace, "and I am very 
thankful to you, my good girl, for what you have 
told me. K Mr. Vernon desires it I will wait 
till to-morrow, without making any attempt to 
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escape, but longer I fear I cannot have patience 
to remain. I must get out of this house in some 
way or another before Mr. Qrenville Marston re- 
turns, and he threatened, before we parted, to 
see me again to-morrow.*' 

^^ He has not yet left the Priory, ma'am," said 
Mary ; " and he has ordered his carriage not to 
come for him till the evening. Something un- 
usual must have happened to detain him, for he 
generally leaves before dinner. There was a 
violent quarrel between him and my master, after 
you came upstairs." 

This had really been the case, and Armstrong, 
wearied and irritated by the interference of the 
Marstons in all his affairs, and a tyranny which 
made life a burthen to him, had threatened to 
leave the place, and find means to become his 
own master. Grenville Marston treated him like 
a child, who was completely under his dominion, 
and as usual on these occasions only laughed at 
the poor man's ebullition of impatience and ill- 
humour. Sometimes these bursts of insanity, as 
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Marstoa called them, were mixed with threats of 
an improbable vengeance ; but nothing provoked 
the anger of father or son, and after they had 
listened patiently to the worst which Armstrong 
could say against them, they tried to soothe him, 
or when that failed treated him with assumed 
severity, and used menaces which sufficed to re- 
duce the unfortunate man to silence and obedience. 
But that day his Ul-humour did not readily sub- 
side, and his threats of visiting Mrs. Wallace in 
her room, and relieving his mind by making dis- 
closures to her, of circumstances which the 
Marstons most anxiously desired to conceal, 
caused Mr. Grenville to remain for the rest of 
that day, as Mary had related to Mrs. Wallace, 
to keep watch himself on the movements of the 
master of the Priory. 

It was quite true that I had become very un- 
easy, when I ha'd received no second letter from 
my cousin, and I visited the gardener's cottage 
in hopes of learning from him what was passing 
at the Priory. 
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The old man knew little then^ except that Mr.. 
Armstrong's illness confined him to his room, 
and that Mrs. Wallace's letter had been inter- 
cepted by the valet These circumstances were 
enough to awaken my serious apprehensions, and 
I felt that means must at once be taken to liber- 
ate my cousin from her persecutors. 

*^ There can be no doubt that they wish to de- 
tain her, sir," said Oliver ; " and she is so shut 
in and watched, that there is only one way by 
which she has any chance of being able to get 
out of the house." 

^* You don't mean that they would dare to make 
her a positive prisoner ?" I demanded. 

" The outer doors a£ the house are all locked, 
sir ; that was always done before Mrs. Wallace 
came to the Priory, and the valet keeps the keys. 
But though the Marstons place great trust in this 
fellow, he follows his own pleasures in secret, 
nevertheless. He has a love affair in the village. 
Both I, and my new workman Balph, have 
watched him, and we have seen that he often 
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leaves the house at nighty after his master has 
gone to bed, and sometimes he leaves the key in 
the door he goes out by till his return, which is 
generally before morning, Mary tells me that 
this door is close to Mrs. Wallace's room, so that 
if we kept watch for the fellow's absence, we 
might be able to get the lady out of the house 
before he came back again. He does not always 
leave the key ; you must be prepared for that, 
sir, but if you will be here to-morrow night at 
twelve o'clock, we will see what can be done." 

** Why not to-night ?" I eagerly demanded. 

"Mrs. Wallace would not be prepared for us, 
sir," answered the gardener, " and she goes early 
to bed . Moreover the valet goes to London this 
afternoon on business for Mr. Marston, and we 
must wait his return. He will be back to-morrow 
afternoon , and it is very likely he may leave the 
house at night, as it is two nights now since he 
has done so. Mary will thus have time to give 
Mrs. Wallace notice of our coming, and you can 
engage a carriage to be in waiting near my 
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cottage, for I suppose the lady would hardly like 
to walk to X—— in the dead of the night this 
cold weather." 

" Is it certain that the valet returns to-mor - 
row?" I demanded. 

" It is probable, sir/' answered the old man ; 
*^ and we must not let a chance escape." 

" To-morrow night then, at twelve, I will be 
here," I rejoined. 

" And now I must tell you something further, 
sir," said Oliver, as we left the greenhouse to- 
gether. *^ I don't much like that new workman 
of mine. He often stays away for days together. 
There is something so mysterious about him, that 
I am often tempted to think he must be an 
escaped convict, who is afraid of being discovered, 
for he keeps out of everybody's way as much as 
Mr. Armstrong himself." 

" You are growing very suspicious, Oliver," I 
answered, with a laugh, for I scarcely knew what 
to say. " The man seems decent enough." 

"Very true, sir! but what should send him 
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prowling about the great house at midnighty 
watching the valet, and finding out that he leaves 
the key in the door ? I fear he is after no good, 
with his night wanderings, for everybody knows 
that Mr. Armstrong is very rich, and they may 
think he keeps money in the house, and if this 
man belongs to a gang it might be very serious. 
I don't like it, sir, for you know I brought him 
about the place." 

"These are idle fancies, Oliver," I replied. 
** The man is shy,- and perhaps a little inquisitive; 
but he appears to ine to be a harmless, indus- 
trious fellow, and whenever I have met him he 
has always been alone." 

** It is true, sir, he seems to have no acquain- 
tances in the town, for I have made enquiries. 
The people speak highly of him where he lodges, 
though they say he is often absent; and the 
strangest thing of all, sir, is that the old dog 
which master brought from India with him, 
though it is fearfully savage to strangers in 
general, has never once barked at him, since he 
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came about the place ; but if he happens to get 
loose comes and jumps upon him^ as if he was 
oveqoyed to find an old friend," 

*^ He can be no robber, or the dog would know 
him by instinct/' I said, laughing. 

*' I cannot make the fellow out at all," persisted 
the gardener. "When one talks with him he 
seems a loyal open-hearted Scotchman, with no 
disguise about him ; but when my back is turned 
he does strange things, as I have told you, sir ; 
and how he gains his living, or where he goes the 
days he does not come here, is more than I can 
find out," 

" I cannot suppose that this man has any bad 
intentions," I rejoined, " or he would not have 
told you about his watching the valet." 

"I don't think he meant to tell me," said 
Oliver. '^ But I happened to be late out, and I 
met him coming down from the house. He was 
rather confused, and so I got the story out of 
him. But unless he does something worse, I 
shall not complain of him, for nobody else would 
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come for the same low wages, and if he was dis- 
missed I should have all the work to do myself, 
which I am really not equal to." 

^' Yes, yes," I answered, " you will do right to 
have patience with him a little longer, perhaps 
he may be of use to us in watching the valet, 
and as the Marstons did not engage him he is 
not likely to betray us. I have written a few 
lines to Mrs. Wallace, and if you can send them 
to her by your daughter tcf-day, it may be some 
comfort to her till we are able to let her know 
positively when we can set her free." 

So saying, I gave the gardener my letter, and 
left him with a renewed promise of returning at 
the time appointed. 

I went from the cottage with a heavy heart, for 
a web of iniquity was unravelling itself before 
my eyes, which it pained me even to suspect. I 
loved to think well of my fellow creatures. Even 
a lawyer's experience, which makes a man ac- 
quainted with much wickedness and vice, in many 
forms, had little diminished my trust in the 
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general virtue of mankind, I regarded the crimes 
which came under my observation as exceptional 
cases, and loved to believe that poverty or neces- 
sity compelled many to commit crime, who by 
nature abhorred it; but there was no such 
influence here at work, and money alone was the 
source of corruption. I had heard many attribute 
guilt to the want of education ; but the blackest 
crimes are frequently perpetrated both by men 
and women of cultivated minds, — for the mental 
cultivation of the wicked increases their power 
to do evil, and enables them to pursue the objects 
of their ambition with a subtle refinement of 
iniquity, which almost insures success, and makes 
ordinary men the unsuspecting victims of their 
hypocrisy. 

It was thus that, in my early youth, I had 
been the dupe of Grenville Marston, and the 
conviction was now very painful that so fair an 
exterior could conceal so black a heart. 

I would gladly before my return to X 

have spoken to Mr. Armstrong himself concerning 
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his niece ; but that day he was nowhere to be 
seen about the grounds, and as he was evidently 
unknown to Oliver, and had bound me to secresy, 
I was afraid of betraying him by making any 
enquiries, 

*^ Hope deferred maketh the heart sick," says 
the Bible, and I folly experienced the truth of 
these words when I returned to my lonely 
home. 
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CHAPTER VL 



The few lines I had written to Eleanor were for- 
tunately delivered to her by Mary without 
detection, and inspired her with fresh courage to 
support and resist the persecution of the 
Marstons. Yet her mind was too much agitated 
by what had passed, and anxiety for the future, 
for her to be able to read, or occupy herself in 
any way. She now knew that she had been en- 
ticed to the Priory, by an infamous deception, 
and that her uncle, utterly unable to assist her in 
any way, was, for some unaccountable reason, 
kept entirely in subjection, so that she had lost 
all hope of being even permitted to see him 
whilst at the Priory, though when he had visited 
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her at Mrs. Langton's he had made her such 
kind promises. The more she thought of all that 
had passed during the last few weeks the more 
she was bewildered. 

Grenville Marston's conduct alone was clear ; 
but, instead of winning her regard by his in- 
trigues, she now positively detested him. But 
hers was not a spirit to be easily subdued, as he 
had flattered himself would be the case, and she 
resolved that, though he might govern her uncle, 
he never should master her. 

Lost in such meditations she sat late in the 
night, dreaming though still awake, and scarcely 
hearing the chimes of the time-piece, as they 
struck the passing hours, when she was startled 
by the sound of footsteps in the passage near her 
door. Once aroused, her sense of hearing seemed 
to gain redoubled strength, and she could plainly 
distinguish that some one descended the abbot's 
stairs ; and then she heard the grating of a key' 
in the lock of a door immediately below her 
chamber. She flew quickly to the window, which 
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overlooked the place from whence the sound pro- 
ceeded. 

It was a bright moonlight nighty and she 
distinctly saw a man come out of the private 
door, of which Mary had spoken. He wore a 
large heavy cloak, thrown round him, so as com- 
pletely to disguise his figure; but when he 
emerged from the shadow of the house into the 
broad moonlight he looked cautiously around him, 
as if fearful of being observed, and though his 
hat was slouched over his eyes, she recognized 
the man whom she had that morning, for a mo- 
ment, mistaken for her uncle. 

She little suspected that had Oliver not be- 
lieved that Mr. Armstrong's valet would pass the 
night in London, I should in a few minutes have 
availed myself of his absence to effect her escape 
irom the Priory ; and had she supposed for an 
instant that it was possible he might have left 
the door unlocked she would, even at that hour, 
and alone, have fled from the hated place. 
Eleanor, who had not heard as I had done, of 
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the valet's midnight moyements, marvelled 
greatly at his thus leaving the house in darkness 
and in secret, when he himself kept all the 
keys, and might, it seemed probable, go out at 
any hour of the day unhindered ! Was he de- 
ceiving her uncle ? or was he false to his employers, 
the Marstons ? or was it to the injury of both 
that he carried on some villanous intrigue, 
which required the veil of night to conceal it ? 
were questions which she asked herself again and 
again, without being able to form any conjecture 
approaching the truth. 

Had she followed that man her wonder and 
curiosity would have been increased. She might 
have seen him hurrying, with rapid steps, through 
the leafless woods, yet starting with terror when 
the shadow of an old fir tree fell on the moonlight 
across his path. When an owl, startled from its 
roost, flew, with discordant hoots, above his 
head, she might have seen him turn pale, and his 
hands shake, as he gathered his heavy cloak more 
closely around him. But it was not the cold 
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wkkh made him tremUe, nor weie all tke 
Biantif in the world a deieoce against tke 
filling which diilled his heart, and made hia 
Uoodnmotdd. 

For more than a mile the man proceeded hj 
crooked paths, orer hill and dale, sc»netimes in 
the broad cold moonlight, bnt ofiener in die 
shadow of the leafless woods ; bat whererer he 
went he kept anxious watdi, to be assured that 
he was unobsenred ; and yet there was little pro- 
bability of his being seen by any hnman being, 
at sach an hoar, on this anfireqaented path. 

Ihe man ^as not mach above fifty years of 
age, yet care had worn sach deep furrows in his 
face that he might well have been supposed more 
than ten years older; and though, that night, he 
walked with a rapid step, he bore in his heart 
such a heavy burthen of remorse and fear, that 
his days lagged slowly, and he would gladly have 
lain down with his weight of sin, and arisen no 
more to struggle along the path of life^— where 
neither hope nor consolation now appeared to 
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await him. And yet he dreaded death 1 poor, 
weak» and sinful creature; it was this terror 
which punished him on earth for a crime which 
he believed that no repentance could expiate. 
Whilst his employers exulted in success and 
prosperity, be, the wretched victim of other men's 
ambition, dragged on a life of suffering and re- 
pentance, half-maddened by the reproaches of 
conscience, and fearing even those whom he had 
served. The only reward he had received, for the 
sacrifice of all an honest man holds dear, was 
that he could live in ease and idleness, and enjoy 
the luxuries of good cheer. 

He was a sensual being ; and though his ser- 
vice in the houses of the wealthy had pampered 
his appetite, till an excellent table and delicate 
wines would have tempted him to almost any 
crime, — now, when in the daily enjoyment of 
these indulgences, like all pleasures when pos- 
sessed, they had lost their value in his eyes, and 
he desired nothing but the liberty which he had 
sold for this miserable payment. 
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More than an hour had this man pursued his 
way across the country, by the least frequented 
paths, when he arrived at the entrance gates of 
Eock Park. They were locked, and he was cer- 
tainly not a visitor to Sir John or Lady Blunt, 
who could command them to be opened for his 
admission at that dead hour of the night But 
it was not the first time he had been there, and 
he had no need of the light of day to find 
another passage into the grounds. Turning away 
from the road he proceeded for several yards over 
the tall dank grass, till he came to a part of the 
park paling where this wooden fence was broken 
and decayed. Here he quickly found an opening, 
large enough for him to pass through, and then, 
creeping cautiously through the brush-wood, he 
soon reached the door of the lodge. That also 
was locked. Twice he knocked softly for admis- 
sion ; and then, no answer being returned, he 
went round to a little window at the north side 
of the cottage. 

The night wind was howling in mournful ca- 
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dence through the bare branches of the tall 
poplars, which cracked and groaned, as they bent 
beneath its invisible power ; wailing sounds came 
from the old lodge, as the dead beech leaves were 
whirled round its projecting angles and high old 
chimnies, and the hanging ivy flapped to and fro 
against its walls. 

It was strange, the man thought, that any one 
could sleep on such a night He, even in the 
sheltered and thick-walled Priory, had been 
unable to find rest ; and here, alone in that dis- 
mal wood, the voices of nature echoing in wild 
concert around him, a terror took possession of 
him, such as in all his sad experience he had 
never felt before. 

There was nothing between him and 
heaven ! and for the first time, he truly felt how 
short might be the span which divided him from 
eternity I 

*^ Vengeance is in the hands of the Lord," he 
thought ** It will come I Aye, surely, and that 
soon, and nothing — nothing of the vile things I 
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have purchased by crime, will then avail to help 
me. Blind, weak, deluded fool that I have 
been !" 

With a trembling hand, he knocked re- 
peatedly at the little casement, the shutter of 
which had been left unclosed. 

'^ Mother," he whispered, " mother, get up 
and let me in." 

It was soon evident that his summons had 
been heard, for old Martha, with a light in her 
hand, came tottering out of an inner room. She 
peered through the window, blit she could dis- 
tinguish nothing in the gloomy shadow without, 
which was rendered yet darker by the rays of 
her own candle ; but she heard the word ^ mother,' 
and had she been at the point of death, and deaf 
to all other sounds, her senses would have 
been aroused to recognize the voice which ut- 
tered it. 

" Come round to the front, my darling," she 
replied, and then hastily retreating, she went to 
unbap the outer door. 
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Her son, though he could not hear her words, 
understood her meaning, and he returned quickly 
to that side of the lodge where he had already 
vainly endeavoured to find admission. 

Though the house cast a deep shadow towards 
the north, the moonlight fell full and clear upon 
the open ground, which he must pass to regain 
the door in front, and he had scarcely advanced 
ten paces along the gravel road, when the tall 
figure of a man came from the laurel thicket 
beyond, and stood directly before him. 

The man did not speak — he made no gesture to 
excite terror ; there was noth ing menacing in his 
aspect, and his quiet and decent appearance 
seemed to give no reasonable cause for alarm. 
But the eyes of Martha's son had no sooner 
rested on him, than uttering a short cry of ter- 
ror, and an almost inarticulate word, he fell 
senseless to the ground. 

The man who had occasioned his alarm, though 
he came and bent over the insensible form, made 
no effort to revive him ; but after careftilly scru- 
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tinizing his features with a calm sarcastic smile, 
turned quietly away, and was already hidden in 
the shadow of the pine trees before old Martha 
nnclosed the door. 

Astonished at not finding her son awaiting 
her there, she came out to look for him, leaving 
her lighted candle in the porch, and her conster- 
nation and amazement were great when she dis- 
covered him lying insensible in the middle of the 
road. 

It was several minutes before, by a copious 
application of cold water, she could recall him 
to life. At length, however, to the old woman's 
great relief, he opened his eyes, and seemed to 
recognize her ; but though by his mother's help 
he arose from the ground, and leaning on her 
arm, slowly entered the cottage, he did not speak 
a syllable. 

It was in vain that Martha inquired the cause 
of his illness ; he made her no reply, and seemed 
scarcely to observe her movements, as she lighted 
a fire in the kitchen, and placed a kettle of water 
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on the blazing faggots. She rightly judged that 
nothing would do her son so much good as a 
glass of hot gin and water, and when at length 
she placed this before him, he seemed to be of 
the same opinion, for without hesitation, he 
drank off the strong potion at one draught. 

Revived by this powerful medicine, he looked 
bewildered around him, as if first conscious 
where he was. 

" Mother, have you seen him ?" he demanded, 
as with blanched cheek and trembling limbs he 
looked aroxmd, as if he feared, in some recess of 
the room, to behold the man whose appearance 
had so appalled him. 

^^ Seen whom, my boy ? Not a living crea- 
ture has been here this night but ourselves," she 
replied. 

" Not a human being ! Not a man— a living 
man ?" eagerly inquired her son. 

*^ Not a living soul 1" persisted the old woman. 
"What could anyone but you want with me, 
that they should come here at midnight" 
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" Worse and worse," muttered her son, as if 
replying more to his own thoughts than to his 
mother's words. " I knew it would come to 
this; I knew he could not leave me in peace. 
Oh, mother — mother, there is neither rest nor 
comfort more for me on this side the grave !" 
and he laid his head on his arms, which rested 
on the old deal table, and wept and sobbed 
aloud. 

^' Ralph, my dear boy, what makes you take 
on in this way?" inquired Martha, fondly and 
anxiously, as she laid her yellow withered hand 
on her son's head, as she had done when he was 
a boy, for he was still a child to her ; the same 
son whom she had fondled when an infant in 
her arms, and nourished for years with the fruits 
of her honest labour. Yes, he was still as an 
innocent child in her estimation, for she knew 
nothing of the vicious pleasures of his after life ; 
she knew nothing of the world's temptations 
which had beset him, and the dark transaction 
which had at last made life a burthen to him ; 
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she knew only that he was her son — ^that he had 
returned with what she considered riches, from 
foreign parts, and in spite of all . her mistrust, 
and the efforts of others to keep them apart, 
had given her proofs that he still loved his 
mother as tenderly as when he shared her 
poverty. 

Yet still her heart was not content. Though she 
knew that he resided near her, it was in vain 
that she had attempted to see him, except when 
he came to her, as he had done that night, in 
darkness and secresy ; and the dread that he was 
ashamed of her, daily more and more embittered 
her mind. The indignity with which, by Mr. 
Marston's command, she had been forced to quit 
the Priory had at first enraged her beyond mea- 
sure. Though her son had assured her that he 
was not at home at the time, she had given him 
little credence, and it was only now, when she 
saw his bitter grief and agony, that she for the 
first time, forgot her displeasure and its cause. 

" Mother," said the man, at length, in answer 
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to her caresBeSi ^^ there is not a soul upon earth 
who cares for me but you ; and even you, if you 
knew what a miserable scoundrel I am^ would 
shut your door against me." 

^^Then don't tell me, Ralph/' answered the 
old woman. " I would not believe anything 
against my own dear boy, even though the story 
came from his own lips." 

^^I will tell you nothing to distress you, 
mother/' he said^ with a heavy sigh. ^^ I will 
carry my weary burthen on my own shoulders to 
the last, if it must be so ; though I shall sink 
beneath it before long — ^for oh, mother, after what 
I have seen to-night, it is hard to keep silence." 

*^What have you seen to-night, that can so 
distress you?" demanded Martha. 

" My master 1 my master I" cried the wretched 
man. ^^ He stood directly before me, and with 
such a look ! Oh mother, it will haunt mo as 
long as I live " 

^^ Is Mr. Armstrong so severe, that you need 
be thus terrified at his discovering that you came 
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to visit your own mother ?" demanded Martha, 
with amazement 

Her son looked up^ and fixed his eyes upon 
her, as if for a moment he did not quite under- 
stand the meaning of what she said, and then he 
smiled a grim and bitter smile, as he repeated 
the word * severe.* 

** Oh, yes/' he replied, *'I have a hard master^ 
But I have made up my mind I will not submit 
much longer to such tyranny. I would gladly 
see those punished who deserve it, even more 
than I do ; but I am a coward, mother, that is 
the truth! I have not the courage to expose 
them. But yet it must be done ; and that before 
long, for I am weary of being their tool. And 
you and I will go away together, mother, and live 
quietly somewhere far off, where nobody can find 
us." 

** Nonsense, boy," said Martha. "You say 
you have high wages, and everything you can 
want or wish for ; your hands are so white, you 
can have no hard work to do, and you have been 
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80 long in service, you ought to have learnt by 
this time to put up with the gentry's ill-humours. 
It is the duty of us poor folks to do so, when we 
are well paid for our patience ; and if your master 
would give you leave to come and see me in the 
day-time now and then, I must say I think it 
would be best for you to wait awhile longer where 
you are, so as to save the money which you told 
me, when you were last here, you still wanted, 
to buy a little farm in our own parish in the 
north." 

" Mother, you are dreaming," answered Ralph, 
impatiently. "Things have got worse since I 
talked such nonsense, and I have lost all pa- 
tience. I tell you now that nothing on earth 
shall bribe me to stay a month longer at the 
Priory. There are things going on under that 
roof which Heaven will never pardon, — every 
day I remain I incur a heavier weight of sin, and 
all for the profit of others. And after to-night ! 
oh ! heaven , my blood grows cold to think of it, 
— ^after what I saw to-night I cannot go on abet- 
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ting others in their wickedness — I cannot plunge 
deeper into iniquity." 

" Ealph ! Ealph ! has your fainting fit turned 
your brain?" inquired Martha, fondly stroking 
her son's head. " Though people say that Mr. 
Armstrong is strange, nobody in this neighbour- 
hood believes that he is a bad man." 

^* I know more about Mr. Armstrong than 
either you or your neighbours do," exclaimed 
Ralph, starting from his seat with a wild and 
bitter laugh. ^' Don't name him again to me,* 
unless you wish to drive me mad ; and I tell you, 
once for all, mother, that had I money enough 
with me at this moment I would never return to 
the Priory, but start with you to some far-away 
place, by the railway train that passes the next 
station at the bottom of the avenue, at seven 
o'clock in the morning. But though J have only 
a few shillings with me now, I have laid by a little 
cash in secret, and I hope in a few days to receive 
more, which will be enough to keep us from 
starving, and then, mother, you may expect to see 
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me again. Make ready for a long journey ; per- 
haps we may have to cross the seas to America, 
for there are those in England who will leave me 
no peace as long as they can trace my hiding- 
place." 

^* Oh, my dear son, you frighten me !" cried 
his old mother, clasping her hands with a look of 
terror. 

" You would be more frightened if you knew 
all," answered the man, putting his arm kindly 
round her, " but that you shall never do, if I can 
help it, for whatever J may have done— though I 
may be weak and wicked, and my conscience 
leave me no rest by day or night, I love my 
mother as much as ever I did. But though I 
would gladly open my whole heart to you, know- 
ing how much you would pardon me, there is a 
secret which I cannot tell you, which I dare not 
tell you. If I have not been so kind to you as I 
wished to be since I came back to England, you 
must not blame me, and, however strange you 
may think all which I have done and said this 
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night, you must never question me, for not only 
my life, but the life of others, depends upon my 
silence. I have taken the wages of iniquity, and 
I must do that for which I was hired." 

" I will ask you. nothing, my poor boy," said 
Martha, with tears in her eyes, for she began now 
to understand that her son's life, in spite of his 
worldly prosperity — in spite of his excellent place 
and fine clothes, was darkened by a heavy shadow 
of care, which she had no power to dissipate. 
" I will gladly go with you to the world's end, if 
we are to remain together till, my dying day. It 
won't be long till it comes, Ralph, and I lead a 
weary life, thinking of you all day long, as I sit 
by my lonely hearth, in this dismal dwelling." 

" But surely you are not always left alone down 
here?" inquired Ralph. *' Mr. Marston pro- 
mised me you should be treated with kindness, 
and well taken care of, even though I could not 
often bo spared to see to you myself." 

" I never see any of the family, except when I 
let them in or oat at the gate," answered the old 
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woman; ^^and Mr. Marston was so angry at 
me for coming to the Priory that neither he nor 
Lady Bhmt has spoken to me siace. One of the 
grooms told me that his lady said, in his hearing, 
that if I ventured to leave the lodge again, when 
my services were most wanted, and went to make 
disturbances at other people's houses, she should 
send me off at once to the workhouse." 

"Confound her, and her impudence!" cried 
Ralph, clenching his fist with a menacing ex- 
pression. " If she dares to send my mother to 
the workhouse, she may happen to see some of lier 
own relatives in the county gaol before she is 
many hours older. They are a saucy set, but if 
she dares to hurt a hair of your head. Til make 
her and her kin repent it, the longest day she has 
to live. They think their money makes them 
gentry, and they consider that we poor people 
are only their tools, but I tell you there is a curse 
upon their ill-gotten wealth, and that they will 
have reason to know before long ! I tell you, 
mother, I cannot even eat my meals in peace, for 
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I know SO much, that there are people whose in- 
terest it is to silence me — ^by any means." 

*' My Ealph, have you been drinking to-night, 
that you talk so wildly ?" inquired the old woman, 
anxiously. 

"I have no need of wine, nor spirits neither, 
to put such ideas into my head," was the man's 
reply. '' You don't know the world, mother, as 
well as I do, and I hope you never may. I wish 
I had never left you, and the only comfort I have 
is to think that we shall soon be far away, to 
spend the rest of our days in peace together. 
You have not much luggage, 1 suppose, to take 
with us?" 

^' An old band-box will hold all I possess," 
said Martha, *' the very bed I lie upon is not my 
own." 

" Well, then, as soon as I can get my money, 
and have found out a way of placing it safely, I 
will come to you again. It may be eight days till 
then ; perhaps it will be better to fix the time for 
our journey at once, as I am not sure of being 
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able to come in the meantime. So^ mother, this 
day week you must be up and ready at four 
o'clock in the morning — foul weather or fair — for 
the train passes at five, and it would be danger- 
ous to delay our departure till day-light." 
. ^' This day week ! I shall not make you wait, 
you may depend upon that," answered Martha, 
joyfully. 

^'Yes; on Thursday morning you must be 
ready, mother." 

" My memory is not so good as it once was, 
but I shan't forget that. Thursday, Balph; oh ! 
how glad I shall be to get away from Lady 
Blunt's charity, and to be free — free — with no 
master but my own son I Oh, Ralph ! when I 
am once away with you, a heavy burthen will be 
lifted from this old heart." 

" Yes, when we are really clear of this neigh- 
bourhood I shall also be lightened of a load of 
care," answered the man. " But many things 
may happen before then, and I have not yet quite 
decided what it will be best for me to do. I wish 
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to do right at last, mother, but I want help and 
advice, and I am afraid of trusting anybody. 
There is a Mr. Vernon in X ^ who is some re- 
lation to Mr. Armstrong; I have thought of going 
to him, and telling him some things he might be 
glad to hear. But I have not the courage — ^it is 
too dangerous." 

"Don't be a coward, Ralph, when you are 
doing right," said his mother. 

'• Ah, mother, you don't know what a dreadfiil 
story I have to tell, or you would be frightened, 
too! It will be wisest, I believe, to let other 
people get justice done them as well as they can 
without my help, and for you and I to take care 
of ourselves and get away from the Priory, and 
all belongiug to it, as soon and as far as pos- 
sible." 

" My son," said the old woman, in a solemn 
voice, " if you have done wrong and repent it, it 
is your duty to make all the amends in your 
power. Unless you do, you cannot hope to find 
rest on earth or peace in eternity. I know Mr, 
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Vernon— he is a kind, good man, and you may 
trust him. He comes from the place where I 
was bom, and my forefathers were tenants of his 
family for more than a hundred years. They 
were real gentry, without pride or pretension, and 
this gentleman seems just the same." 

*' Do you mean to say, mother, that Mrs. Wal* 
lace, Mr. Armstrong's niece, who is now shut up 
at the Priory like a prisoner till she consents to 
marry Mr. Grenville Marston, is one of the old 
family of Elm Court!" 

" Yes, I do, Ralph !" answered Martha. '' She 
is Mr. Vernon's own cousin, and if she is in 
trouble at the Priory as you say, help her, for 
your mother's sake, Ralph. Old Mr. Vernon, her 
uncle, was a kind friend to me when your father 
was killed in Spain, for, though he was a hand- 
some fellow, he was only a common soldier, and 
had not a farthing to leave me." 

" Have you seen this Mr. Vernon since you 
came here ?" demanded Ealph, with some sur- 
prise. 
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*' Yes, truly. He was visiting at Eock House, 
and, instead of passing like a dog, as many do 
who go there, he stopped before the door one 
morning, and spoke so kindly to me that I told 
him who I was, and where I came from, and that 
I had a son, who had come home from India, and 
could keep me in comfort all the rest of my days. 
I was proud of you, Ralph, and I wished it to be 
known that I have no need of charity." 

" Oh, mother ! mother ! you had better have 
held your tongue," said her son, anxiously. ^' I 
hope you did not tell him where I lived?" 

" I don't think I knew the name of the place 
then," answered theold woman ; ^^but Icannotex- 
actly tell you what I said, for my memory is bad, and 
there are days when my head gets confused by 
sitting so much alone, and this was one of 
them." 

'' Oh, mother, mother, if you told him I lived 
at the Priory, you know not the mischief you may 
have done !" exclaimed Ralph. 

" It is no secret that my son lives at the Priory 
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since I went there to see him," answered Martha, 
who was really frightened by the terror her son's 
face expressed. 

" You are wrong there," he replied, quickly. 
" Mr. Mars ton denied that your son was there, 
and made evei*y one believe that you were crazy, 
when you talked so wildly. I told you from the 
first you were never to follow me, and I tell you 
once more never to speak of me to any one, un- 
less I give you permission. Should Mr. Marston 
or any one come to question you about me, you 
must tell them nothing. Who can I trust if I 
cannot trust my own mother ? an imprudent word 
of yours may even put my life in jeopardy." 

Poor old Martha, terrified by the excited 
manner and violent language of her son, and con- 
fused by the fear of his displeasure, scarcely un- 
derstood the purport of half he said ; but she saw 
that he was in trouble, and tears ran down her 
furrowed cheeks, as she attempted to console 
him. 

" Give me another glass of strong gin and 
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water, and that will do me more good than any- 
thing you can say," was his reply; and old 
Martha, glad to find any way of pleasing him, 
soon set another steaming glass of this liquid 
poison before him. He knew that he had already- 
tarried much longer than was prudent ; but still, 
under the influence of a strange terror, his 
courage failed him every time he thought of the 
dark and lonely fields and woods he had to pass 
on his way to the Priory. He had meant, when 
he left it, to return before the moon had set : 
but it had now gone down more than half an 
hour, and yet in troubled silence he still sat 
brooding over the cottage fire. 

The mother looked at him with wonder, and 
sorrowful disappointment ; she who had struggled 
bravely with poverty all her life, had fondly be- 
lieved that her son's happiness was assured when 
he was possessed of money : yet there he was, 
dressed like a gentleman — he wanted for nothing, 
and yet, he was more unhappy than she had been 
in the hardest days of her toil. 
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Money ! money ! money ! that is the salve 
which too many believe is to heal all grief and 
pain; but when the time of trial comes, they 
discover that it can neither calm a guilty con- 
science, nor allay the terrors of the criminal. 

Ralph would gladly have given all he had 
gained by crime to have blotted out the last two 
years of his life. Before that time he had been 
guilty of petty sins; his conscience had been 
blunted by habits of sensual indulgence ; but all 
that seemed innocence when compared with the 
remembrance of one base and cowardly action, 
which haunted him by day and by night, which 
had bound him the slave of despotic masters, 
and exposed him hourly to the fear of death. 

They will never let me live to betray them, was 
the thought which perpetually recurred to his 
mind ; and this conviction was the more agoniz- 
ing because, like all vulgar- minded men, life, 
with its worst sufferings, was very dear to 
him. 

But it was not only the fear of death which 
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tormented him that night, when he left his 
mother's cottage. The darkness was already 
mingled with the twilight of morning ; he heard 
dogs barking in a village near which he passed, 
and the cocks crowed loud and shrill in the 
neighbouring farm ; but still the objects around 
him were indistinctly visible, and he dreaded at 
every turning of his path to meet the man whose 
sudden appearance had so appalled him before his 
mother's cottage : nor till the sun arose did he re- 
gain his usual courage. 

If I am discovered and reproached for my long 
absence, he thought, I will answer stoutly, that 
if I am not permitted to see my mother by day, I 
will do as I please by night at least. Eut, per- 
haps I may get back unobserved, and I can take 
a long rest, for I shall not be wanted for several 
hours to come. 

Nor were his hopes of escaping observation 
disappointed, for even Eleanor was unconscious 
when he returned to the Priory. 

She had kept watch for more than an hour at 
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her window after his departure, till, worn out 
with fatigue, she at length retired to rest, and in 
spite of the many causes for anxiety which had 
tormented her during the day, she slept soundly 
till Mary brought her breakfast on the following 
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CHAPTER VIL 



Mrs. Wallace had lost, all hope of being 
permitted to see her uncle. She was told in 
answer to her enquiries, that he had had a severe 
attack the evening before, and had been strictly 
forbidden to leave his chamber. Eleanor shook 
her head, as if she doubted this account ; but she 
felt that if the Marstons were determined to pre- 
vent her meeting Mr. Armstrong, it was useless 
for her to attempt to resist their authority in that 
house, or to understand the motives which 
dictated their extraordinary conduct. She read 
my letter more than once, and confiding in 
my promises of soon coming to liberate her from 
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her captivity, she awaited the future with more 
patience than on^the previous day. 

But she had not forgotten how much her 
curiosity had been excited by the footsteps in 
the passage, and the appearance of the man who 
went out by the private door the night before ; 
and she eagerly demanded from Mary an ex- 
planation of so strange a proceeding. 

^' My father tells me that the valet often goes 
out that way at night," said the girl. '' It seems 
he slips away after every body is in bed, generally 
after midnight, sometimes sooner, but I have 
never seen him myself but once, as I am always 
in bed and asleep a little after ten o'clock, and 
I know nothing for certain, ma'am." 

'' But I was up late and saw him leave the 
house about midnight,?" said Eleanor. " The 
moon was shining very clear, and I could plainly 
distinguish the same man whom I saw yesterday 
down stairs, and took for my uncle." 

'' Then it must have been the valet/' returned 
Mary. " I cannot discover that there was any 
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stranger here yesterday, and the valet is very 
impudent, and likely enough to seat himself in 
master's arm chair as soon as his back is turuei 
He is a great favourite of Mr. Marston's, so Le 
has no work to do, but to wait on Mr. Armstrong, 
or rather to keep his eye upon him, for he watches 
him like a spy." 

" Has my uncle so much need of attendance?" 
demanded Eleanor. "He had no such habits 
formerly, though I remember he told me in 
India he had an English man-servant ; he said 
he kept him principally to go messages, and 
guard his house during his frequent absences, for 
he had no need of any one to wait on him." 

'* This man was brought here by Mr. Marston 
from London," said Mary, whom Eleanor's gentle 
manner encouraged to prattle on without re- 
straint. " We all think that master cannot abide 
him ; he is a sly, sneaking fellow, who is as much 
a spy on his lellow-servants as on his master. 
\^'e know that he repeats everything he hears and 
sees, to Mr. Marston; but that gentleman would 
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trust him less if he knew how he is given to 
drinking, and how often he goes drunk to bed ; 
so that if master was taken ill in the night, he 
could get no help from him." 

" A pretty household you seem to have here 
altogether," returned Eleanor, laughing. 

" Oh yes, ma'am, he and the housekeeper are 
great friends, so they don't tell of one another," 
said Mary; ^' but I would not stay here a day 
after you leave, if my father did not insist on my 
remaining. It is a fine house, but it is dreadfully 
dull now, though father says, when the baronet 
lived here there was always plenty of company, 
till he got so deep into Mr. Marston's debt that 
he was obliged to sell all up, and Mr. Armstrong 
j ust came at the right moment to buy the place, 
and pay ready money, to clear off all the baronet's 
debts. Everybody wondered, ma'am, as your 
uncle is a Scotchman, how he ever heard of the 
Priory, which is so far away from his own country; 
but I have heard he had some friend who knew 
Mr. Marston, and recommended Mr. Armstrong 
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to his particular care ; poor gentleman, it might 
have been better for him if they had left him to 
take care of himself." 

'' I fear you are right/' answered Mrs. Wallace, 
" and I cannot understand why he should allow 
other people to interfere so much in his affairs." 

'^ And we can none of us understand it," re- 
plied the girl, with an unusually grave face. " But 
though Mr. Marston tries to make a secret of it, t-o 
keep master out of the lawyer's hands, and hi» 
money under his own direction — though they 
make as much a mystery of it as they can — we 
all believe that Mr. Armstrong is out of his mind 
at times, and that the valet is his keeper. But 
oh, Mrs. Wallace, I should not say such fhinga 
to you, who are the gentleman's own niece." 

" I have heard it before," said Eleanor, sadly ; 
" but I am sorry to hear you repeat it, for I tried 
to believe it was not true." 

'^ He would never submit to be treated as the 
Marstons treat him if he was in his right senses, 
ma'am," rejoined Mary, in a most decided tone. 
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'^ He is not allowed to do what he will with his 
own, and though you are his next of kin, should 
he be taken off in one of his sudden attacks, 
father says you will find it a hard matter to get 
what belongs to you." 

"We won't speak of that, Mary," said the 
lady, in a voice of gentle reproof; " but tell me, 
is there no possibility that I could go to my uncle 
in his own room to-day, if the Marstons are not 
here?" 

'^ Oh, no, ma'am ; the valet has never left him 
this morning, and they say he is still asleep. He 
is forbidden to leave his room, or see any one, as 
I told you. But if you want a little change 
perhaps you would like to go over the house, 
and see the great gallery, which is hung with 
pictures from one end to the other." 

'^ I should be very glad to do so, if there is 
no danger of my meeting anyone," was Eleanor's 
reply. 

" I believe you can go over the rooms with 
perfect safety to-day, ma'am," answered the girl. 
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" Master is in bed ; the valet cannot leave him 
all the morning ; and if Mr. Marston returns it 
won't be till the afternoon, as the servant said 
yesterday, when he was here, that they must go 
to-day to the quarter sessions at X ." 

" Is there anything particular to see in the 
house ?" demanded Eleanor. 

" Oh yes, ma'am. My father says the pictures 
were formerly much admired, though nobody 
seems to care a straw about them since Mr. 
Armstrong came here ; and then there is a chapel, 
and a monument in it, to some lord, who got 
the place from the monks in former days ; and 
there is a china room, next the library, with a 
cabinet full of old prints, like those hanging 
here against the walls. I can show you all, for 
I have the keys, as it is my duty to dust the 
places once a week, and the housekeeper left them 

with me this morning, when she went to X . 

Shall we go at once, ma'am ?" 

Eleanor without hesitation agreed to this pro- 
position. It was probable she might never 
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again be in her nncle's house, and she felt a 
natoral curiosity to see more of it than she had 
hitherto done, 

Mary was in high spirits, for she was delighted 
to procure Mrs. Wallace a half hour's amuse- 
ment, whose kind manners had won her heart, 
and whom she pitied sincerely, well understand- 
ing that she was shut up there and compelled to 
lead the dismal life she did, entirely by the 
tyranny of the Marstons. She went therefore 
at once in quest of the keys, and immediately 
after her return Eleanor left her chamber, accom- 
panied by her young guide, who locked the door 
behind them, and pocketed the key. 

Mary then led the way down the abbot's stair- 
case, by which the man had left the house the 
night before. It terminated in a damp, dark 
passage, from which opened several doors. 

" That is a private way into the garden, which 
the valet often uses," said the girl, pointing to 
one at the far end of it, ^* and this to the left 
leads to the chapeL*' 
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So saying she applied a huge old-fashioned key 
to the lock of an oaken door, and with some 
difficulty succeeded in opening it. But the kind- 
hearted girl was rewarded for her trouble by 
Eleanor's expressions of admiration, when she 
beheld a small gothic chapel, of the purest 
architecture of the fourteenth century, where the 
painted glass in the windows was unbroken, and 
the stone figures in niches, and grotesque heads 
at the joints of the roof, still remained unharmed. 
It was filled by the tombs of the catholic family, 
who had long ago possessed the mansion, and 
mouldering pictures, faded wooden images, once 
bright with colour and tinsel, still remained to 
show that the ceremonies of religion had formerly 
been there performed. But all was now perishing, 
neglected, and forgotten, and though the chapel 
had a romantic interest, as a relic of the days 
that were gone, Eleanor rejoiced when they 
quitted its damp atmosphere, and entered the 
adjoining gallery. 

This place had far too many windows to show 
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the pictures to advantage, which were hung 
directly opposite to a long row of uncurtained 
casements. It was fortunate that they were of 
little value, and to one who understood anything* 
of art they were only interesting, as forming part 
of the ancient furniture of this venerable man- 
sion, where all things harmonized. The dismal 
representations of weeping Magdalens and dying 
martyrs were robbed of their horror, by the bright 
sunshine which shone full upon them. But 
though pleasant to behold, these rays, which no 
shutter excluded either in summer or winter, had 
brought destruction to the pictures, over which 
a thousand tiny cracks had extended like a net- 
work, where the paint had not already fallen off. 

Again all spoke of neglect and decay, and 
proved the little interest or pleasure which Mr. 
Armstrong took in the possessions, which his 
unexpected wealth conferred on him. 

From hence the ,lady and her attendant pro- 
ceeded to the great drawing-room, which, fur- 
nished with rococo magnificence, was the especial 
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object of Mary's admiration. But Eleanor found 
little here to interest her, and they passed on 
quickly through the library into a small adjoining 
room, called the china closet, communicating 
with the dining-room by an invisible door in a 
bookcase, which it was painted to resemble. 
Neither Eleanor nor her companion observed that 
this was partly ajar, and the former proceeded 
with great interest to examine the contents of a 
cabinet, with drawers full of ancient engravings, 
which Mary opened for her inspection. 

The collection had been made by Sir Charles 
Wilmington's father, who had travelled much on 
the continent, and the late proprietor had left 
it with reluctance, Mr. Marston having insisted 
that the prints and books should remain with the 
rest of the furniture. 

Engaged in examining some of the wonderful 
works of Albert Durer, Eleanor passed more 
than half an- hour, unconscious of the flight of 
time, till Mary showed signs of impatience. 

" We had better shut these things up again, 
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ma'am," she said. " It is time we were going, 
for the valet will come down from master's 
room to his dinner at one o'clock. We must 
go back the way we came, for I am afraid we 
might meet him, if we went up the great stair- 
case." 

Thus warned, Eleanor immediately replaced 
the prints, pushed back the drawers of the 
cabinet, and carefully closed its doors. But she 
did it with regret, and she told Mary that if she 
remained at the Priory she must return another 
day to make a further inspection of these trea- 
sures. She then arose to depart, but whilst she 
and her companion were still in the middle of 
the room, they were alarmed by hearing two per- 
sons enter the adjoining dining-room, one of 
whom was speaking in a loud and angry tone. 

Eleanor recognised with dismay the voice of 
old Mr. Marston. 

" Let us begone," she whispered, taking Mary 
by the «rm. 

'' I have locked the door, ma'am, and we can- 
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not open it without being heard," replied the girl 
in the same low tone, and pointed to the secret 
door, which Eleanor now for the first time observed, 
seeing at the same time that it was partly open. 

"That is the valet," whispered Mary, when 
some one answered the gentleman in a fawniiig, 
submissive voice. 

The man appeared to be excusing himself for 
some fault, for which Mr. Marston had reproved 
him. His last words only were audible. 

" He is getting very impatient and troublesome," 
he said. *^ He is almost more than I can manage, 
and my place and its duties are so disagreeable 
that I have made up my mind to leave, unless 
you consent to advance my wages. You know, 
sir, you promised, when you engaged me, to do 
so, if you were content with my services, and I 
flatter myself I have done my duty to the ut- 
most." 

" Upon my word, you make great pretensions," 
replied Mr. Marston, in an angry voice. "I 
should have thought that eighty pounds a year, 
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and all your master's cast clothes, was suificient 
wages to content a reasonable man in your 
position." 

'*But mine is not an ordinary service, sir," 
was the reply. " You know that, as well as I do. 
I sometimes hear things which you might not 
like repeated, and secresy, sir, secresy is in some 
cases worth a great deal." 

Mr. Marston had seated himself with his 
back so near to the half open door that every 
syllable he uttered, and even the answers of the 
valet as he stood before him, were distinctly 
audible to the two women, who listened with 
mingled terror and curiosity to this conversation. 
Though they would gladly have escaped, they 
durst not move, nor utter the softest whisper, for 
fear of being discovered. 

" I think you have no reason to say that you 
have not hitherto been well paid," replied the 
gentleman. 

" It is probable that you think so, sir," saiil 
the man. " But I would not have accepted the 
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place with such low wages, had I known what it 
was as well as I do now. I have many calls upon 
my purse, sir ; I have poor relations, and years 
are creeping on, and I must think of providing 
for the future." 

'^ And you expect me to keep all your poor re- 
lations, and provide for you into the bargain, 
with an annuity for your old age ! — You are very 
modest, upon my word." 

" I know my deserts/' answered the valet, 
" and you must excuse me, sir, if you are not 
disposed to remunerate them as they deserve I 
must leave, and I can easily find those who will 
be more generous. Mr. Vernon, Mrs. Wallace's 
cousin, for example." 

" Mr. Vernon is a paltry fellow, who neither 

keeps a valet, nor can afford to pay any one so 

deserving as you are," returned Mr. Marston, 

hastily interrupting him. *^ I really cannot allow 

Mr. Armstrong to lose so valuable a servant, for 

the mere question of a few pounds. Tell me 

your demands, and I will see what can be done 

to satisfy you." 
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*• You are yerjr good, sir," answered the ralety 
with a low, chackling laugh of satis&ction. ^^ I 
shall be content with my present wages* if you 
will consent to make me a handsome present, 
from time to time. Particularly to-day ; as, from 
some nnfortanate circnmstances, I have pressing 
need of a hundred pounds " 

" A hundred pounds !" exclaimed the gentle- 
man, with astonishment. " Is that all?" 

*Mt is rather a large sum," returned the man ; 
**but you know perfectly well, sir, that if you 
won't give it, I could get it elsewhere. The seal 
of the last letter I took for you to the post 
happened not to be very secure, and I saw a few 
words by chance, and I have copied them, sir. 
You told me to listen to all that passes, sir, and 
I have done it ; and when you and Mr. Grenville 
were with Mr. Armstrong yesterday morning, be- 
fore he was up, I heard every word of your 
conversation with him." 

*^ Confound you," cried Mr. Marston, stamping 
his foot with rage, " I brought you here to keep 
watch on others, and not on me." 
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** K I have gone beyond my duty, sir, yoU 
must excu8€i me, sir," answered the valet, mildly. 
^* But even a servant has his own interests to 
look after sometimes, as well as his master's." 

" I know that," was the reply ; " but when 
well paid, he ought to remember that his own 
and his master's interest are one and the 
same." 

" That is exactly what I feel, sir ; and if I re- 
ceive a hundred pounds to-day, my master, and 
you, sir, likewise, may rely on my most devoted 
services." 

"And Mr. Vernon?'* demanded Marston. 

^^ H[as never seen me, and never shall," was 
the reply. 

** You shall have the money. Come to me in 
the green parlour at three o'clock^ when Mr. 
Grenville will be here, and you shall have a 
cheque for a hundred pounds. There is not so 
much in the house at present, or I would give it 

you, but you can get it cashed in X , at the 

bank." 
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^^ Thank you, sir; that will do very weU, if I 
may go into town this afternoon," said the valet. 
^^ You shall find that I can keep a secret as well 
as any man living, when I am properly paid 
for it." 

After these words, the terrified women distinctly 
. heard him leave the room, and close the door be- 
hind him. 

Mr. Marston uttered a low and bitter male- 
diction when he had disappeared. All was then 
still for several minutes, as if he was reflecting 
on what had passed, till suddenly starting from 
his chair, he also quitted the room with hurried 
strides, and bang^ed the door after him with im- 
patient violence, as if glad to find some object on 
which to vent his anger. 

And this was the smiling gentleman, whose 
fawning politeness in society made his good temper 
proverbial I 

*^ Oh, heavens I what have we heard ?" ex- 
claimed Eleanor, grasping Mary's arm, as she 
hastily unlocked the door communicating with 
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the library. '* Let us get away. Let us get 
away as fast as possible, or they may return and 
find us here ! I would not, for the world that 
they should know we had been listeners to their 
precious conference." 

Mary needed no commands to quicken her 
movements. Not less conscious of the danger 
of her position than was Mrs. Wallace herself, 
she quickly turned the grating key in the rusty 
old lock, with as little noise as possible, and yet 
she dreaded lest the sound should be heard. The 
two women then re-passed the library, the 
drawing-room, and the chapel, with rapid and 
noiseless steps, not daring to utter a word to 
each other. They paused first to take breath, 
when all the doors being again fastened, they 
stood in the passage at the bottom of the abbot's 
stairs. These they were about to ascend, when 
they were alarmed by hearing steps in the 
corridor above, and then some one knocked 
sharply at the door of Mrs. Wallace's sitting- 
room. 

K 5 
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When no answer was returned^ admission was 
demanded in a man's voice, which Eleanor re- 
cognized as Mr. Marston's. 

" Oh, ma'am, if he comes here we are lost/' 
whispered Mary, dragging Mrs. Wallace, by her 
gown, into a dark recess beneath the stairs. 

But her fears were vain. After knocking 
several times at the chamber door, and muttering 
angry exclamations at receiving no reply, they 
distinctly heard the old gentleman's footsteps, as 
he retreated along the passage. When he was at 
a considerable distance, they could even distin- 
guish that he called repeatedly for Mary, in a 
loud voice. The girl, well knowing that, from 
the turnings in the corridor, he could no longer 
see them enter the chamber door, at once sprang 
up the stairs, and Mrs. Wallace following 
her with all speed, she quickly unlocked the 
door, and rushed with Eleanor into her room. 

Here, when the door was locked and bolted on 
the inside, did the two terrified women first feel 
secure. 
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CHAPTER VIIL 



** You told me Mr. Marston was not expected 
here so early," were the first words uttered by 
Eleanor. 

"So the valet said yesterday evening," was 
Mary's reply; "but T think we have heard 
enough to-day, ma'am, to be convinced that no 
one can believe a word he says." 

" And my poor uncle's great inheritance has 
only served to make him the prey of such 
villains 1 " exclaimed my cousin. " But there is 
a secret^ some terrible secret, they are afraid Mr. 
Vernon should discover. Did you hear that, 
Mary ? Oh, it is frightful that I am shut up 
here, and that Mr. Armstrong, in his present 
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state of mind^ can neither help himself, nor me, 
to unmask these vile intriguers, who avail them- 
selves of his malady to obtain riches by the 
plunder of an unfortunate maniac." 

" There I think you are wrong, ma'am," re- 
plied the waiting-woman. " Whenever I have 
seen Mr. Armstrong he seemed quite as much in 
his senses as we are. They do say> nevertheless, 
that the valet is a regular keeper sent from 
a London doctor ; yet I can never believe that 
master is as mad as they pretend." 

" He appeared perfectly sane when he last 
called on me," said Mrs. Wallace ; " but these 
brain complaints are very variable; nor can I 
understand, if he is not mad, why he should sub- 
mit to be governed by others." 

*^ Yet, ma'am, they are afraid of him ; and, as 
long as the valet is sober, he watches every step 
he takes. But he often goes drunk to bed ; nay, 
he is not always sober in the day-time, and Mr. 
Armstrong knows it, and takes advantage of 
it" 
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** Hush, Mary, hush I " whispered Eleanor. ^* I 
hear steps in the passage ;" and, as she ceased 
speaking, some one stopped before the roonj door, 
and tiipped for admission. 

"It is no doubt Mr. Marston again," said 
Mary. " ShaU I let him in ?" 

"Not if it can be avoided," answered the 
lady. 

Again the lock was turned, and the tapping 
re-commenced, but no one spoke. 

" It may be some one else ; it may be my 
uncle," said Eleanor, quickly. " Whoever it is, 
they cannot murder me, so open the door, 
Mary." 

The girl obeyed, though unwillingly ; and her 
conjecture was proved just when Mr. Marston 
walked into the room. He cast an angry glance 
at the servant, and then advanced towards Mrs, 
Wallace, with his usual smiling and friendly 
manner. 

She withdrew her fingers as far as possible 
from his hand ; but he did not appear to notice 
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the cold reception she gave him, and quietly 
seated himself in a chair hj the fire-side, though 
Eleanor continued standing. 

" I hope I don't disturb you, my dear lady," 
he said, looking round the room, with an inqui- 
sitive glance. " I was here about a quarter of 
an hour ago, but could not make myself 
heard." 

" We were in the inner room, with the door 
shut, and I was brushing Mrs. Wallace's hair," 
said Mary, quickly. 

" Who told you to presume to answer for that 
lady, girl ?" demanded the old gentleman, in a 
stern voice, and with an angry glance at the 
waiting-woman. " Mrs. Wallace can have no need 
of your services at present, so begone directly, 
and learn, for the future, only to speak when 
you are spoken to. Your presenjce is not 
wanted." 

"Mary is not my servant, sir, or I would 
command her to remain," said Eleanor, 
gravely. 
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i 

But the girl had abeady left the room, and 
Mr. Marston thought proper to take no notice of 
this reply. 

" I am sorry if I have interrupted you in any 
agreeable occupation, my dear lady," he said; 
"but we have always hitherto been excellent 
friends, and I cannot believe that anything has 
occurred to make my company unwelcome to 
you." 

Here he paused, as if expecting an answer ; but 
Eleanor, though she had resumed her seat, re- 
mained silently looking on the ground. She was 
considering in what way it would be most prudent 
to receive these professions of friendship. 

" You must not resent to me anything my son 
may, in the heat of passion, have imprudently 
said to you," resumed Mr. Marston. " I confess 
he is deeply wounded by your rejection, but his 
love for you is undiminished, nay, I may say, 
augmented by opposition; and though, as a 
father, I naturally regret that you have not recog- 
nized the merits of my only son, I assure you 
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that has not lessened the regard and esteem 
which my wife and I shall ever feel for yon." 

" Yon are very kind," was all that Eleanor 
conJd force herself to reply. 

^^ Bnt not so kind as I wish to be, my dear Mrs. 
Wallace," answered the old hypocrite, with tears 
in his eyes. " We all feel for your sad situation, 
and your misfortune in having an uncle who, 
though rich and childless, is incapable, from his 
sad malady, of affording you that protection 
against the envy and ill-nature of the world, of 
which a young and lovely woman like yourself 
has so much need." 

"My uncle invited me here, and, no doubt, 
wishes to do me justice," was the lady's reply. 

" I am sure he does I " answered Marston. 
** He tenderly loves you, and desired much to 
see you. When his mind is clear, he always 
speaks of you with the greatest affection. It is 
truly unfortunate that he should have had an 
attack on the very evening of your arrival, and 
yesterday a relapse." 
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^^ As there appears no chance of my seeing him 
for a long time to come, there is no necessity for 
my remaining here," said Eleanor; "I should 
thank you, therefore, to order a carriage to be 

sent for me from X this afternoon." 

" You surely do not mean to reject so abruptly 
your uncle's proffered hospitality, my dear Mrs. 
Wallace. If you will allow me to speak openly 
to you, as a friend, I should say that, under 
existing circumstances, such conduct would be 
most imprudent. You would offend your uncle, 
from whom y ou have a right to form great expecta- 
tions ; you would deprive yourself for ever of a 
most honourable home, and confirm aU that 
malice has circulated against you, by making it 
appear that your uncle thinks you unworthy of 
his protection. In a week Mr. Armstrong may, 
perhaps, be sufficiently calm to do all you desire. 
After you have had an interview with him, if you 
find this place dull, you can leave it without 
fear of offending him." 

** In a week you think I may see him ?" re- 
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tornad the lady, fixing her searching eyes on tha 
plausible old man. " A week is a dreary time to 
be shut up alone in this dismal old place." 

^' Then come to the Manor House, my dear 
lady," was the reply. "Mrs. Marston will be 
delighted to receive you ; and our protection will 
do as much to silence the tongue of slander as 
that of your uncle, for I am known to possess his 
confidence." 

Eleanor laughed incredulously. "I thank 
you," she said; " but if I must be a prisoner, I 
prefer remaining where I am." 

^^ My dear Mrs. Wallace, my meaning is kind. 
I desire nothing but your welfare; and- I am 
truly sorry that you misunderstand me. What 
you mean by insinuating that you are a prisoner 
here, or would be so at the Manor House^ I 
cannot understand. You came here by your 
own desire5 and I only advise you to remain for 
your own advantage. It mighty I thought, be 
pleasanter for you at the Manor House ; and I 
promise you that nothing should occur to remind 
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you of my son's pretensions, whilst my wife and 
Lady Blunt would do everything in their power 
to make your time pass agreeably till Mr. Ann- 
strong is well enough to receive you in a proper 
manner." 

Eleanor listened, with admiration of the old 
man's hypocrisy, to these plausible propositions ; 
but every word he uttered strengthened, instead 
of shaking her resolution to decline his proffered 
hospitality, and she told him so, without reserve. 

" When you first came to X , you, more 

than once, expressed your gratitude for the little 
attentions which I and my family had it in our 
power to show you," resumed Mr. Marston, after 
keenly scrutinizing the countenance of his com- 
panion. ^^ Nay, I confess there was a time when 
I thought you received my son's attentions with 
pleasure. What has occurred, my dear lady, to 
make so sudden and unaccountable a change in 
your feelings towards us ? Are you jealoui of 
my influence with your uncle^ and the active part 
I take in the direction of his afiaini ?" 
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^^ I confess I am not the only preson who thinks 
your conduct, as regards Mr. Armstrong, both 
extraordinary ana unjustifiable," replied Mrs. 
Wallace, softly, though her voice betrayed her 
agitation as she uttered these words. 

" The world, I know, is very apt to pass judg- 
ment on other people's concerns, without having 
sufficient grounds for its decisions ; and I have 
never thought its slanders worthy of being re- 
futed. But when I hear them repeated by your 
lips, Mrs. Wallace, Mr. Armstrong's nearest 
relative, it is only just that I should reply to 
misrepresentations, which injure me in your 
esteem^and have perverted the most disinterested 
actions of my life into a cause for cruel accusa- 
tions. What I have done, and what I still do, 
for your uncle, it is fit you should know I have 
done^ and shall do, by his own desire. It was a 
trouble and responsibility I would gladly have 
avoided ; . but, though I was personally unac- 
quainted with Mr. Armstrong, he had served me 
for many years, as the agent of our house in 
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India. It is needless now to tell you how, by his 
timely information, the firm was once saved from 
incurring enormous losses, nay, I may say, from 
ruin and bankruptcy ; nor need I recount how 
deeply I feel the debt of gratitude I then incurred 
to him. Suffice it to say that when, after the 
death of his cousin, who left him his enormous 
fortune, he was nowhere to be found, it was by 
the means of my correspondents that he was first 
discovered. I have not spoken openly of this, 
because I wished to take no credit to myself for 
what I considered a duty. On his arrival in 
England, his first visit was to his old employers 
in Glasgow ; and it was soon evident that his 
long residence in a hot climate, or perhaps his 
sudden and unexpected change of fortune, had so 
disturbed his health, both mental and bodily, 
that, although he was not in a state to be legally 
proved insane, he was totally unable to manage 
his enormous property. Of this he was himself 
perfectly conscious, and has gladly sougbit my 
advice and assistance. It Wguld \iave\)QQTx^^t&^^ 
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if the man whom, when poor, he had essentiaUj 
obliged should have reftised to lend him the ser- 
vices of a friend becanse he had become rich. I 
saw no reason for my behaving so ungratefully. 
I have Mr. Armstrong's full authority to manage 
his a£Fairs, and even to direct his household, 
during the intervals when his attacks of illness 
render him incapable of doing so himself. Even 
you, Mrs. Wallace, have no right to object to my 
authority during your uncle's life-time. I have 
heard hints of a desire to take out a statute of 
lunacy, and I have no doubt the lawyers would 
rejoice to get hold of such a rich booty, but I shall 
do my best to prevent it." 

" Yet if Mr. Armstrong is really incapable of 
managing his own aflfairs it would surely be the 
most proper course to pursue," replied Eleanor, 
quietly. 

** I suppose Mr. Vernon has told you that, 
ma'am," returned Mr. Marston, with a bitterness 
he could not conceal. '^ But it is a false idea. 
Your uncle is not insane, ma'am I No physician 
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in the world would give his testimony to that 
effect. He has fits I dreadful fits, which make 
him at times eccentric ; but if every man who is 
eccentric were thrown into a mad-house I don't 
know which of us would be left at liberty. I 
sometimes think I am a little mad myself to take 
80 much trouble about a man's property, who 
might be plundered on all sides without my being 
a bit the worse for it," and Mr. Marston laughed, 
as if he had given utterance to an excellent 
joke. 

But Eleanor did not seem to understand the 
wit of it, and made him no reply. 

** But why should I torment you about law, 
and things which women don't ^understand?" he 
resumed, after a short pause ; ^^ I came here only 
with the intention of offering you a little amuse- 
ment and variety. If you won't consent to come 
to the Manor House, I shall be glad to make 
your stay at the Priory as agreeable as possible." 

** And you positively will not order me a car- 
riage this afternoon ?" demanded Eleanor. 
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''No, my dear lady, no ! I cannot do 70a so 
great an injury. Yon must have patience a little 
longer, thongh I don't doubt yon find it very dull 
in this dark room, without society or any- 
thing to divert you. I thought it might amuse 
you this morning, to go over the house. It may 
one day be your own, and I assure you it is well 
worth seeing." 

Eleanor was terribly confiised by this unex- 
pected oflfer, and could only mutter something 
about giving trouble, and having no curiosity. 

" Nonsense, nonsense, my dear madam, don't 
talk of giving me trouble, or I shall begin to 
think you really wish to oflfend me. You cannot 
refuse to give m^ the pleasure of your company 
on this little expedition; it will afford you a 
pleasant change of scene, and I will ring at once 
for Mary to bring the keys. If prudence induces 
you to remain here, you must have amusement, and 
you may find some picture to copy or some book 
in the library, which you can bring here to be- 
guile the evening," 
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Eleanor had no objections to make to an offer 
apparently so friendly, and afraid of exciting 
suspicion if she persisted in declining it, she had 
already agreed to accompany Mr. Marston before 
Mary appeared in answer to the bell. 

^* Mary, my girl," he said, in a more friendly 
voice than when he last addressed her, " I want 
the keys of the chapel, and the great drawing- 
room — Mrs. Wallace wishes to see the house." 

Mary opened her eyes wide with amazement, 
and cast a look at the lady, which fortunately 
escaped Mr. Marston's observation. 

" The keys, sir," she said, and her face became 
scarlet, for she knew they were lying on the table 
under Mrs. Wallace's shawl, which she had 
thrown over them when first alarmed by Mr. 
Marston's knocking. " I will go and bring them 
directly, sir. But I heard a great noise in the 
north wing, sir. I am afraid Mr. Armstrong is 
out of his room, for I saw the valet running up 
the back stairs as fast as he could go, and he is 
rather tipsy, sir. " 

VOL. II. L 
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** Oonfoimd the fellow, it seems he is always 
tipsy/* muttered Mr. Marston, between his teeth, 
and then foigetfhl of all ceremony he rushed 
from the room, without taking further notice of 
Eleanor. 

That was all Mary wanted. No sooner was 
he gone than she pulled the bundle of keys 
from under the shawl, and after holding them 
up to Mrs. Wallace with a look of triumph, she 
ran off even quicker than the old gentleman had 
done, so that on his return she might pretend to 
bring them from the housekeeper's room. 

Thoroughly disgusted at being obliged to play 
the hypocrite, Eleanor hoped that Mr. Marston 
might not return, but this expectation was 
speedily disappointed, for he speedily made his 
appearance, accompanied by Mary. 

" I will not come in," he said, pausing on the 
threshold ; *• if you are ready, Mrs. Wallace, we 
will start at once on our little expedition, for the 
days are short, and we have much to see before 
dark.'* 
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Eleanor joined him in silence, and he led the 
way along the passage, and down the great stair- 
case. 

Marj followed them as far as the entrance hall, 
but there the old gentleman dismissed her. He 
knew the keys, he said, and had no farther need 
of her. He then condacted Mrs. Wallace into 
the state drawing-room, and various other apart- 
ments, which she and Mary had not had time to 
visit in the morning, before their .hasty retreat. 
The last room they entered was the little China 
closet, where Eleanor's inspection of the prints 
had been so unpleasantly interrupted. 

Mr. Marston assured her that the cabinet here 
contained many objects worthy of her attention, 
and placing a chair for her before it he searched 
amongst his bundle of keys for that belonging 
to it. He seemed as weU acquainted with every- 
thing in the house as if he had been its possessor 
for half his lifetime. Bat he looked long in vain, 
and at length discovered, with anger, that the 

L 2 
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key was sticking in the lock, where Eleanor in 
her hnrry and alarm had left it. 

" What shamefol carelessness !" he exclaimed. 
" I see this girl must be sharply looked after. 
It appears she cannot be trusted." 

But his anger was still greater, when he found 
that the prints in the cabinet were all in con- 
fusion. Eleanor had been too much agitated to 
observe the order in which she had found them, 
and Mr. Marston quickly perceived that some 
one had turned them over since he had last ar- 
ranged them in the drawers. 

With all his love of money and his avidity in 
the pursuit of it, this man was not without a 
certain degree of taste; he ioved flowers, and 
expended much money on their culture ; he liked 
pictures, though he did not buy them, and he 
particularly coveted this collection of old en- 
gravings. His tastes served only to amuse him, 
without either purifying or elevating his 
character ; nay they did not even raise him above 
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petty crime, and he had more than once contrived 
to carry oS some some of the most valuable 
prints from the cabinet, convinced that they 
would never be missed by Mr. Armstrong, par- 
ticularly as he had taken the precaution of 
removing a written catalogue, which he found 
in one of the drawers. But he had no desire 
that anyone else should share the plunder with 
him, and he resolved for the future to keep the 
key in his own possession. 

" I will show you the chapel some other day, 
my dear lady; it is a dismal place, and it is 
getting late," he said, addressing Mrs. Wallace, 
as he locked the cabinet. " I have no doubt you 
are tired, and my carriage I fear is waiting to 
take me home, for Mrs. Marston expects me back 
to dinner. The next time 1 come I hope you will 
give me your company at table here, if I cannot 
induce you to come to the Manor House." 

Eleanor thanked him, but said that she had no 
wish to dine out of her own room. But all her 
cold reserve did not in the least diminish the 
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friendly behaviour of Mr. Marston; he seemed 
determined not to observe it, and it was idmost 
with paternal kindness that he took leave of her, 
at the door of her room. 

She felt inexpressibly relieved when once more 
alone. Though she had every reason to be grate- 
ful to old Mr. Marston for his conduct towards 
herself, which had been uniformly kind and 
friendly, and she could well excuse his advocating 
the cause of his son, she had latterly felt a 
strange mistrust of his professions. She seemed 
to hear his explanations about her uncle withoat 
believing a word that fell from his lips, and the 
conversation which she had that morning over- 
heard with the valet, justified her in entertaining 
suspicions of the darkest nature. She would 
have given much to have been able to 
relate to me, at once, all that had passed ; but as 
that was impossible she resolved to write down 
everything that she remembered, and to keep an 
exact journal for the future as long as she re- 
mained at the Priory. 
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CHAPTER IX. 



Mrs. Wallace had been engaged more than 
half-an-hour with her writing before Mary again 
made her appearance, and then it was plainly 
to be seen that she had been crying bitterly. 

" Oh, my dear lady," she said,. " I am to 
leave you to-morrow. Mr. Marston observed 
that the cabinet in the china closet had been 
opened, and blames me for leaving the key in the 
door. He is not only angry at my carelessness, 
and my having thrown the prints into disorder, 
but scolded me for the loss of some of them, 
which he says have been stolen, as if it were 
likely that I should steal such old rubbish." 

a m truly sorry, Mary that your kindness to 
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me should have brought you into such trouble/* 
said Eleanor, kindly taking the poor girl's hand 
in hers, as she turned her head away to hide her 
tears. 

^' Oh, as for that, it is not your fault, ma'am,'* 
returned Mary. ^' I only did what my father told 
tne to do, when I took you over the rooms. He 
said I was to do the best I could to amuse you, 
till Mr. Vernon had found some way of getting 
you out of the house. It seems they have been 
expecting to find the door in the Abbot's passage 
left open by the valet, when he goes on his secret 
expeditions; but they have hitherto waited in 
vain, as he has not gone out for several nights, 
and Mr. Vernon was afraid you might think he 
had forgotten you ; but I saw father just now, 
and he says you must keep up your spirits." 

" Thank you for this good news," saidj the 
lady; " and when you leave me you must go to 
Mr. Vernon and tell him that I am well, and 
waiting anxiously for his coming. I envy you, 
Mary, that you are set free." 
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" Oh, ma'am, if you were not here, I should 
indeed be glad to go ; but you have been so kind 
to me, and after to-morrow you will have nobody 
but that hypocrite, the housekeeper, to wait upon 
you, or perhaps old Peggy, the cook I oh, ma'am, 
I cannot bear to think of it." 

^^ Don't grieve about me," replied Eleanor. 
" I will hope soon to follow you, and when I re- 
turn to X you know where I am to be found, 

K I can arrange the matter, though I cannot 
promise you great wages, I will gladly take you 
into my own service." 

" You may give me what you please, ma'am, 
for I would willingly serve you for nothing," said 
the girl, *^ and I do hope it may not be long till 
you are out of this house." 

To their astonishment they were here inter- 
rupted by the sudden entrance of Mr. Marston, 
who had not even knocked at the door for ad- 
mission. He was livid as a corpse. Cold drops 
of perspiration stood on his forehead, and he was 

L 5 
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in such a high state of excitement that a letter 
which he held in his hand trembled like an aspen 
leaf. 

'^ Mary — begone !" he exclaimed, and then, 
without even saluting Mrs. Wallace, he sank 
down into a chair as if his tottering limbs could 
no longer support him. 

"Madam," he said, as soon as the girl had 
closed the door behind her, " what have you been 
doing ? What do you mean by meddling in mat- 
ters which don't concern you ? W hat right has 
Mr. Vernon to interfere, without my knowledge 
or consent, in Mr. Armstrong's affairs ? Answer 
me that, ma'am." 

Eleanor looked at him with amazement ! It 
was the first time she had ever seen a human 
being under the influence of the terrible passions 
which now convulsed the man before her. Yet 
she was not alarmed, and kept her eyes steadily 
fixed upon him as she replied, 

"I am not aware that either I or Mr. Vernon 
has given you cause for these accusations." 
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" Not aware, madam 1" echoed Marston, as if 
half maddened by rage. " I suppose you are not 
aware that by the influence of that sentimental 
lawyer you have rejected my sonl I suppose you 
are not aware that there is a secret understanding 
between you to secure Mr. Armstrong's inheri- 
tance, and to blacken the character of his best 
friends." 

" Sir," replied Eleanor, with dignified respect, 
" if you come here only to insult me, I command 
you to depart." 

^' I shall not depart, madam, till you give me 
a full explanation of all that is going on to under- 
mine my influence with your uncle, for I am fully 
persuaded that you are implicated in all Mr. 
Vernon's infamous intrigues." 

" How dare you, sir, to speak to me in such a 
manner, or to calumniate an honourable man, who 
is my nearest relative?" demanded Eleanor, with 
haughty indignation. 

*' Bead that letter, madam," was the ol5 man's 
reply, as he held a paper towards her ; " its con- 
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tents will prove, even to yon, that I have suffi- 
cient cause for indignation.** 

Eleanor took the letter from his hand, and, 
eager to know what had caused such a sudden 
change in his behaviour towards her, she hastily 
read its contents. 

Tt was from Mr. Marston's solicitors in 
London, who informed him that they had re- 
cently received a visit from Mr. Armstrong, who 
had reproved them for having invested the last 
interest received for his money in the stocks, in 
foreign railroads, without his orders or consent, 
and he had forbidden them, for the future, to 
dispose of any part of his property, without an 
especial order from himself or Mr. Vernon, the 

barrister at X , for that if they did they 

should be strictly called to account for the same." 

" Surely Mr. Armstrong has a right to dispose 
of his own property as he pleases, without any 
blame attaching either to me or Mr. Vernon,'^ 
said Mrs. Wallace, quietly returning the letter to 
Mr. Marston. 
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"That is not the question," he replied, 
'' What I wan't to know is, who put such ideas 
into the poor bewildered man's head? Who 
could help him out of this house without my 
knowledge, or the knowledge of his keeper — who 
could dare to assist him to get secretly to London 
— and who could distract his brain with a parcel 
of falsehoods about stocks and railway shares ?" 

**You ought to know that best, who direct 
everything in my uncle's house," answered the 
lady ; " but 1 must say that as long as Mr. Arm- 
strong is not legally declared insane, no one can 
have a right to keep him prisoner." 

*' You have 1 earnt that, I suppose, fr( m your 
cousin, the lawyer," said Marston, with a sneer; 
'^ but he had better take care, for if he meddles too 
much, he may find that instead of gaining any 
present advantage, he may only deprive you of 
all chance of inheriting any part of your uncle's 
p roperty after his death. Mrs. Wallace, the great 
heiress, may find at last that she is left without a 
shilUng." 
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The ladj was too proud to make him anj replj, 
and, probablj, conyinced that there was nothing 
to be learnt from her^ he left the room^ with 
rapid strides^ and banged the door behind him. 

And this was Mr. Marston, the smiling syco- 
phant of society, who had for once thrown aside 
his hypocrisy, and shown himself as he really was. 

" To what will all this lead ?" thought Eleanor, 
when she heard him scolding the yalet in a load 
voice, as he proceeded along the passages to- 
wards Mr. Armstrong's room. 

That poor gentleman, it appeared^ was sitting 
dozing in an easy chair, after his dinner, when he 
was aroused by Mr. Marston's unexpected and 
abrupt entrance into his room. Mary, who was 
in an adjoining chamber, could plainly hear the 
loud reproaches with which the angry man as- 
sailed him, and the excuses he attempted to make 
in reply. He was evidently greatly terrified by 
Mr. Marston's violence^ and assured him repeat- 
edly that there must have been some mistake, 
and that he had not once been to London since 
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he came first to the Priory. As to interfering 
about stocks and shares, and sach things, Mr. 
Marston must be perfectly aware that he never 
troubled his head about such things, but left the 
whole management of them to him, who, doubt- 
less, understood them. 

" Tell me no more such falsehoods 1" cried his 
accuser, with increased vehemence. " Confess to 
me at once who advised you to go to London — 
who gave you my solicitor's address, and directed 
you to interfere with his proceedings." 

" What can I tell you about things of which I 
know no more than an unborn babe ?" was the 
reply. " I won't be falsely accused in this furi- 
ous manner. I have enough to bear without that, 
and 1 tell you, sir, you may drive the nail a little 
too hard, till the hammer flies back and hits your 
own head." 

" You threaten, sir, do you !" Mr. Marston was 
heard to say, " then other means must be found 
to bring you to a sense of duty, and to silence you, 
if need be I" 
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Then, hastily leaving the room of the unfortu- 
nate Armstrong, he ordered his carriage to be 
brought to the door, without a moment's delay. 

The valet was waiting for him as he crossed 
the hall. 

** You have forgotten to give me the cheque 
you promised me, sir," he said, standing between 
Mr. Marston and the door, so as to obstruct his 
departure. 

*^ I have no time at present," was the reply. 
*^ Don't you see that I am in haste." 

" Very likely, sir ; but a promise is a promise ; 
and perhaps you have not forgotten the reasons 
which induced you to make it." 

" After your shameful neglect of duty, which 
has come to my knowledge to-day, I wonder how 
you can have the audacity to expect anything 
from me, beyond your wages." 

" Oh, sir, the story of Mr. Armstrong's having 
been in London is, I can vouch for it, a total 
falsehood. I keep too strict watch on him," said 
the valet. 
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" When you are sober, I presume you mean to 
say," retorted the old gentleman. 

** Don't speak so loud, sir, the other servants 
may hear us," persisted the man. "I have 
placed pens and paper in the dining-room, and 
you will have the kindness, I am sure, to write 
the cheque for a hundred pounds as you pro- 
mised." 

Mr. Marston, perceiving no way of evading the 
fellow's pertinacity, entered the room, and wrote 
a few lines on one of the banker's cheque books, 
which he had that day brought with him for ano- 
ther purpose. 

" It must be signed by Mr. Armstrong,'' he 
said, as he tore it out. " Wait in the hall, and 
I will give it you as I get into the carriage. I 
shall not give you the whole of the hundred 
pounds to-day, but pay it on your further good 
behaviour." 

So saying, and appearing totally deaf to the 
valet's remonstrances, Mr. Marston disappeared 
up the great staircase. He soon, however, re- 
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tnrned, but he took his place in the carriage be- 
fore he delivered the folded cheque to the valety 
who had impatiently followed him to the hall 
door. The equipage had already driven away 
when the man unfolded it. 

^^ Twenty pounds, instead of a hundred 1 the 
paltry wretch," he muttered, after he had perused 
its contents. ^^ That is the way he keeps his 
promise, is it ? He has got up a fine story, as an 
excuse for cheating me out of eighty pounds ; 
but it shan't serve the old miser's turn, I am 
determined. I am not such a fool as that comes 
to, so he may take the consequences of his lies 
and his stinginess." 

He then returned into the house ; and to con- 
sole himself for his disappointment, spent great 
part of the night in drinking, leaving Mr. Arm- 
strong, as he had frequently done before, to go to 
London, or any place else. 

Eleanor heard all this from her faithful Mary, 
whom she gladly kept in her room till a late 
hour ; for, although nothing further occurred that 
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evening to alarm her, the strange ooeorrences of 
the past day filled her with apprehensions, which 
made her glad of the presence even of this sunpl^ 
hearted girL She felt it was something terrible 
to be lett alone in that abode of mystery and 
falsehood. 

Yet, on the following day, Mary was compelled 
to depart The housekeeper, who was jealous of 
the preference Mrs. Wallace had shown for her, 
eagerly fulfilled the orders of Mr. Marston to 
dismiss her; and, as soon as she had packed her 
boxes, she was obliged to leave, and it was not 
without tears that the kind-hearted creature 
wished Eleanor farewell. 

She came to me, according to her promise, that 
evening, with my cousin's message, and then re- 
lated to me the particulars of everything which 
had recently passed at the Priory. Her narrative 
greatly increased my anxiety on Eleanor's ac- 
count Her liberation seemed now almost im- 
possible, — for the valet had evidently become 
more cautious^ and he had neither been seen to 
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leave the house again at night, nor had the key 
been once left in the Abbot's door. According to 
Mary's account, there was no hope of Eleanor's 
being able to get out of the house any other way ; 
for, since she had requested Mr. Marston to pro- 
cure her a carriage, every precaution to prevent 
her departure had been redoubled. Mary had 
heard orders given, both to the housekeeper and 
the valet, to this effect 

I knew not how to act. Even Mr. Andrews 
was unable to give me any advice ; and now re- 
gretted, as much as I did^ that Mrs. Wallace had 
ever gone to the Priory. For some time I had 
hoped for assistance from Mr. Armstrong; but 
many days had now elapsed without my again 
seeing him^ and if he was really as ill as Eleanor 
had been made to believe there appeared little 
chance of our meeting for some time to come. 

I could not believe that Eleanor was only de- 
tained at the Priory in order to see her uncle after 
his recovery. I now understood Grenville Mars- 
ton's character too well to suppose, for a moment, 
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that he had renonnced his pursuit of the beautiful 
heiress, when he was goaded on both by vanity 
and avarice. I had heard from Mr. Bernard that 
he and his father had recently lost more than 
half their fortune by the failure of an Indian 
bank. I knew that they had already expended 
much in canvassing the county for which Gren- 
ville Marston sought to be chosen member, at an 
approaching election, and that the possession of 
Mrs. Wallace's fortune mustj therefore, be of 
more importance to him than ever, — no means 
would be left unessayed to secure it. It occurred 
to me that even her death might be of advantage 
to them, if she could not be gained by marriage ; 
for she was Mr. Armstrong's only relative, and, 
were she in the gravcj there would be no one to 
dispute their succession to his enormous pro- 
perty. 

What I suflfered during Eleanor's abode at the 
Priory it is useless to record, and not less so to 
recount all the wild suspicions and fears on her 
account, which haunted me by day and by night. 
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If my attachment to her had been great, when we 
daily met in peaceM converse, my love, now I 
imagined her in danger, engrossed my whole 
existence; and there were moments, when I 
thought of Eleanor helplessly exposed to the 
persecution and snares of my unprincipled rival, 
that my anxiety was little short of distraction. 

Occupied by such thoughts, I resolved, after 
Mary's departure, to visit Mr. Andrews, and, with 
that intent, proceeded up the high street of 
X . It was market-day, but I scarcely ob- 
served the bustling throng which had assembled 
in the city, till suddenly, as I turned the comer 
of the market-place, Lady Blunt, accompanied 
by her husband and Mr. Bernard, stood before 
me. 

I would gladly have passed them with only a 
bow of recognition ; but Lady Blunt, who ap- 
peared in unusual good humour, detained me, by 
making enquiries after Mrs. Wallace. 

^^ She was glad to hear," she said, ^^ that she 
was still at the Priory. It is the proper plaee 
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fbr her/' she added, in her usual abrupt and 
sapercilious manner. ^^It is more respectable 
for a pretty young widow, who has a rich uncle, 
to be under his protection, than surrounded by 
men, with an old flirt like Mrs. Langton." 

^*The conduct of Mrs. Wallace has always 
been unexceptionable, in all situations/' said Mr. 

Bernard, gravely. " Since my return to X , 

I have heard that infamous reports have been 
circulated to her disadvantage; but they are 
totally false, and their inventor deserves to be 
hcme-whipped, — ^for a woman more pure and 
perfect than Mrs. Wallace does not exist, both 
as wife and daughter.'' 

^^I would have called on you to contradict 
these slanders when I first heard them, had you 
not been absent, and I thank you now," I said ; 
and I felt very grateful at being thus relieved 
from the necessity of replying to Lady Blunf s 
impertinence. 

" If Mrs. Wallace's uncle had received her 
into his house, as he ought to have done, when 
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lie first came to the Priorj, she could never hay^ 
been slandered so basely ; but I am glad to hear 
that she is there at present, and that Mr. Arm- 
strong has recovered his health* When he called 
on me, yesterday morning, he did not seem to 
have the slightest remains either of mental or 
bodily disease." 

** When he called on you, yesterday morning !** 
I exclaimed, with astonishment " When I heard 
of him, not an hour ago, I understood that he 
was confined to his room by a severe attack, 
which has hitherto prevented his receiving his 
niece, although she went to the Priory by his 
invitation." 

" I was not aware that he ever left the house," 
said Lady Blunt. 

" Tet it seems not to be an uncommon occur- 
rence ; for I met him not half-an-hour ago, as I 
came into to^^l," returned Mr. Bernard. 

" You met Mr. Armstrong, whom you knew 
in India ! It seems impossible," answered Lady 
Blunt. " My fether says he never goes beyond 
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the grounds of the Priory, and then only takes a 
turn on the terrace after dusk. He is afraid of 
being assassinated, it seems, and keeps the house 
on that account. In fact, he is a little de- 
ranged." 

*^ I don't wonder," said Mr. Bernard. ^* It 
was generally believed in India that he had pe- 
rished in a murderous attack made by the rebels 
on a village where he was staying, near Delhi. 
I was surprised to find him alive in England ; 
but I confess that he was so strangely disguised 
this morning, in the dress of a common workman, 
that, unless he had spoken to me the first, I 
should not have recognized him. What you say 
of his insanity, now accounts for his going about 
in this extraordinary manner, whilst, at the same 
time, he refuses to see even his niece in his own 
house." 

*^ He gives my father an immense deal of 
trouble," said Lady Blunt. 

Though I could have confirmed everything Mr. 
Bernard had said, I thought it most prudent to 

VOL. ir. M 
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remain Bilent; and I traly regretted that Lady 
Blant had heard of Mr. Armstrong's occasional 
absence from his home, which she would, no 
doubt, repeat to her father, and thus subject the 
poor gentleman to redoubled restraint and, 
severity. 

Still I was glad to learn that he was well 
enough to take long walks, and hoped, therefore 
to receive a visit from him, that we might con- 
cert together some plan for the liberation of 
Eleanor ; for, mad as he was, I fully relied on 
the strength and sincerity of his aflfection for his 
niece. 

It was a hard tiial to be obliged to depend on 
the assistance of a madman for the accomplidn-* 
ment of an object, on which not only my future 
happiness, but the happiness, and perhaps the 
very existence of one far dearer to me depended ; 
but I had no other resource. 

Fearful lest Mr. Armstrong might visit me 
during my absence from home, I now hastily 
parted from Lady Blunt aad her companions, and 
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deferring my visit to Mr. Andrews to another 
day, I turned *my steps towards my own 
dwelling. 

But I met with repeated interruptions, and 
was so frequently detained by persons from the 
country, who had to speak to me on matters of 
business, that it was already dusk when I gained 
the outskirts of ^he town where my house was 
situated. 
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CHAPTER X. 



I HAD already left the streets, and was passing 
along an open road, where there was still suffi- 
cient light to distinguish the objects around me, 
when I was suddenly accosted by a man, who 
appeared to have been waiting for me on the 
foot-path. 

I could see that he was an entire stranger to 
me, and no longer young, though tall and 
strongly-built. He was well dressed ; but there 
was something indescribably unpleasant in the 
expression of his red and bloated face. 

" I beg your pardon, sir," he said, touching 
his hat, as he addressed me. " I should be sorry 
to detain you if it is inconvenient, but I must 
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take the liberty of requesting a few minutes' 
private conversation with you, as I have some- 
thing very particular to communicate." 

"I am going home," I 'replied, ^^ and if you 
will accompany me, I shall be at liberty to listen 
to you for a quarter of an hour." 

" Thank you, sir," he said, and then walked on 
in silence behind me. 

His company was far from agreeable to me ; 
for, in spite of his civility and respectable 
clothes, I mistrusted the fellow, and could not 
help looking back, from time to time, to ascertain 
that he was not too near me. But my fears of 
garrotting gradually subsided, as I observed that 
his gait was by no means steady, and before we 
reached my door I was perfectly convinced that 
he was more than half-drunk. 

Nevertheless, on entering the house, I requested 
him to follow me into my study. I was curious 
to learn what business he could possibly have 
with me. 

As I took my place at my writing-table, I re- 
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quested him to sit down; but, though it was 
evident that he with diflSculty maintained his 
balance, he did not do so, and only grasped the 
back of an arm-chair as a support. 

'^ I thank you, sir," he said, in thick accents, 
"but it would not be becoming— I am only a 
servant." 

" A servant ! has your master sent you here?" 
I demanded. 

" No, sir ! my master sends nobody, sir. I 
am Mr. Armstrong's valet." 

I saw that he tried to keep his half-besotted 
eyes fixed on my face, to observe how I would 
receive this announcement; but I betrayed no 
surprise, and coolly enquired what object he could 
have in coming to me if his master had not sent 
him. Had he any message from Mrs. Wallace ? 

" Oh, no, sir," he replied, with a strange 
laugh, which made me look sharply at him, and 
I liked the expression of his face still less than 
before. " Mrs. Wallace is not allowed to send 
messages, nor Mr. Armstrong neither, as I told 
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you before. He is not his own master in his own 
house, and is not allowed to do such things ; nor 
his niece either, poor lady. She must have a 
pleasant time of it, shut up like a prisoner, and 
all for the sake of her great expectations. Better 
have no expectations, say 1 1 A bird in the 
hand — you understand me, sir ; and I know you 
are generous, and that you are a gentleman who 
will pay better than some other gentlemen." 

" As to that, I can say nothing till I know 
what I am expected to purchase," I returned, 
seeing that the fellow paused and looked at me, 
as if waiting for an answer. 

" Prudent, sir, prudent ! quite right," he re- 
plied. '' Prudence is very necessary when one 
has to deal with rascals, and I am very prudent 
myself! Sly, sir; cunning, as some other people 
think themselves, I'm more than a match for 
them. Took lessons early, sir ; and though they 
may tyrannize over poor Mr. Armstrong, they 
shan't tyrannize over me. If he cannot help 
himself, unfortunate gentleman, I can ; and if 
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they try to deceive me, I can play the same 
game." 

" Is that all you came here to tell me?' I de- 
manded, in a severe tone. 

'' Have patience, sir, — a little patience, if you 
please," he returned. '^ That is only the reason 
why I have come here to tell you something that 
concerns somebody else. But you must let me 
collect my ideas, — and, I must premise, that I 
cannot give my secrsts for nothing. Mr. Marstou 
promised this very morning to give me a hundred 
pounds to keep silence ; but when it came to the 
point, the shabby old fellow only gave me a 
cheque for twenty pounds, and so I determined 
to take my revenge without delay.'' 

'' And you cashed the cheque?" I asked. 

'^ No, sir ! here it is ; perhaps you can tell me 
whether it is worth anything, or not. It is signed 
with Mr. Armstrong's name, and I am to take it 
to the bank. But I should have preferred gold. 
A bird in the hand, — you understand me, 
sir?" 
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As he ceased speaking, he laid the paper in 
question before me. There was the name ol 
James Armstrong, certainly, at the bottom of it, 
but the writing bore not the slightest resemblance 
to the writing of James Armstrong, which I had 
in my possession. I did not doubt, for an in- 
stant, that it was a forgery ; and that, if produced 
in a court of justice, it would afford important 
evidence of fraud. 

" You need not go to the bank," I said. 
*' Leave me the cheque, and I will give you the 
twenty pounds in gold, at once." 

^* And five pounds more, into the bargain, sir, 
won't you ?" demanded the valet, with a knowing 
glance. " You will give me five-and-twenty 
pounds, when I tell you that I am ready to swear 
that Mr. Armstrong no more signed that precious 
piece of paper than I did." 

" Are you sure of that?" I demanded. 

*^ Perhaps I am ; and I am sure of a great deal 
more, which some people think I know nothing 
about. But though I pretend to shut my eyes, 

H 5 
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and my ears too, I am not as blind as a beetle. 
But I won't speak plainly, for nothing; though I 
could tell you things, sir, — things — aye, things 
would make your hair stand on end. It is a very 
important affair, as I said to myself, on my way 
here ; and I must be sure of being provided for, 
for the rest of my life, before I throw up a good 
place, and thrust my head into a nest of 
hornets." 

'* You appear to me to have drunk a little too 
much," I said. " If your business is really of 
any importance it would have been advisable for 
your fiaculties to be quite clear when you came to 
me." 

" I may have taken a glass, sir, to keep up my 
courage," he replied ; " but my head is as clear 
as a bell ! I know quite well what I am talking 
about; and if you will give me twenty-five 
pounds, there is the cheque, and welcome, and 
you may do what you like with it ; and I only 
wish you to remember, sir, that if I am properly 
paid, I can tell you many other interesting parti- 
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Calais about Mr. Armstrong, and his affairs. 
But there is no hurry about that; and if you 
think that my head is not quite clear at present, 
1 can come again another day. I wish you good 
evening, sir," and he turned towards the door. 

" Take your money before you go," I said, and 
I counted out the gold on the table. 

" Oh, yes I my money. I had forgotten," he 
muttered, as he staggered back. ^^ It was not 
that I came about this evening, but something 
about Mrs. Wallace ; and I had forgotten that, 
too, though, perhaps, you will be ready to pay me 
for my news, without any delay." 

"What about Mrs. Wallace ?" I eagerly en- 
quired. 

" Oh, ho ! I thought you would be glad to 
hear something about the pretty lady," he re- 
turned ; and his manner of speaking was thicker 
and more inarticulate than ever. " But I must 
sit down, sir, if you please; it is a long story, 
and I must take time to remember;" so saying, 
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he drew a chair to the table, and seated himself, 
staring round him, as if half-bewildered. 

I feared there was little to be learnt from him 
worth hearing, but still I waited anxiously for 
what was to follow. 

^' I am not drunk, sir," he said, after a pause ; 
^' and you may believe me, when I tell you, you 
must get Mrs. Wallace out of those men's hands 
as soon as possible, or it may be too late. I 
have not forgotten a word of the conversation I 
heard between Mr. Mars ton and his son in my 
master's room." 

"And what might it have been about?" I 
asked. 

" About Mrs. Wallace, sir, to be sure. As she 
is Mr. Armstrong's heiress, Mr. Grenville is de- 
termined to marry her, by fraud, or by force, for, 
it seems, she won't take him willingly ; and then 
they are to get rid of her uncle, I don't exactly 
understand how, and then they are to get all his 
money. They are only afraid that you should 
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interfere, and take Mrs. Wallace out of their 
clutches, if she stays at the Priory, so they have 
determined to carry her oflF, under some pretence 
or other, to a country house belonging to Mr. 
Marston, about twenty miles to the west." 

" Are you sure of what you say ?" 

" Positive, sir I and I am positive too, sir, 
that if you don't get her out of the Priory very 
shortly, it will be too late next week." 

^^ But if the doors are all locked, how is that to 
be done ?" 

^' I have thought of that too, sir," answered 
the man, with a wink of his wicked eye. '^ As 
you know that all the doors are locked, perhaps 
you know likewise who keeps the keys. Well, 
sir, I do I and there is a door at the foot of the 
back stairs, near Mrs. Wallace's chamber, and 
for another ten pounds, sir, I will send you the 
key." 

'^ Have you brought it with you?" I eagerly 
demanded. 

" I am sorry to say I have not, sir ; but as I 
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am going to make a little joumej shortlj, I 
wonld gladly exchange it for ten poirnds." 

"Cannot I have it to-night?" I eagerly re- 
tamed. 

^^ It is too late, sir, I should be missed if I came 
back into the town again ; but I will bring it you 
to-morrow morning, before Mr. Armstrong is 
awake^ always supposing that you give me ten 
pounds. It is well worth that — I sell it cheap ; 
but this is only our first bargain. You will pay 
me more for other secrets. But you must not 
betray me, sir. If I am to do Mr. Armstrong 
any good, I must not be suspected by the 
Marstons. But they are in my power, sir, and 
before long they shall know it to their cost. I only 
wait my time. I have my suspicions, sir ! I have 
my suspicions, but I want to see a little more, 
and be quite sure ; and then, sir, — if you will 
pay handsomely, — you shall see me again ; only 
don't betray me, for be certain, though I am their 
servant, they have taken precious good care not 
to make me their friend." 
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" Are you the son of Martha Green ?" I now 
demanded. 

'* The son of Martha Green, indeed 1 who told 
you that, sir ?'' retorted the fellow, with a low, 
hoarse laugh. "A likely story, indeed. Ask 
Mr. Marston why he does not allow Martha 
Green to come to the Priory. He knows his 
reasons, no doubt, better than I do. But more 
of that another time. I cannot stay longer now, 
or I should be missed. The housekeeper is no 
better than a spy, and I must get home as fast 
as I can. Only take care of the key, when you 
get it, sir ; and when Mrs. Wallace is out of the 
house put it back under the door. There are two 
keys, but if one was missing I might get into 
trouble.^' 

"I will do all you desire," I replied. " I 
presume that after eleven at night, no one is 
likely to interrupt me, if I make use of your 
key, and bring Mrs. Wallace from the Priory." 

" I will take care to get Mr. Armstrong to bed 
and asleep long before that hour," answered the 
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man, " for he has no objection to a strong glass 
of punch in an evening, and from the servants 
you have nothing to fear ; their rooms are a long 
way from Mrs. Wallace's. The dogs might be 
troublesome ; but I will take care to keep them 
quiet, for you have behaved very handsomely, 
Mr. Vernon — very handsomely this first time — 
and I have expectations, large expectations, if 
all goes on prosperously ; and from all I have 
heard, neither you nor Mrs. Wallace is likely to 
disappoint a poor man, who does you service. 
You have got the cheque, sir ; the key you shall 
have to-morrow; and I am sure you will not 
refuse to pay me the ten pounds for it now, as I 
shall find it difficult to come for the money for 
several days." 

^' I am quite willing to pay you when I receive 
the key, but not till then," I returned, for this 
proposition appeared to me very suspicious. 

*^ Can't you trust me with ten pounds ?" said 
the man abruptly, in an offended tone. *^ I have 
trusted you, and it is not fair to suspect me of ' 
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wishing to cheat you, when I have placed myself 
so much in your power. If you won't give me 
the money now, I can only say I won't send the 
key. That is all." 

I felt there was some justice in what he said, 
and I felt moreover that I could hope for no other 
means of effecting the liberation of Eleanor. 
Ten pounds appeared to me of little value when 
risked for such a cause, and without further 
hesitation I added it to the money already on the 
table. 

^' You may be certain that you shall have the 
key early to-morrow morning," returned the 
valet, with a laugh of satisfaction, as he swept 
the thirty-five pounds from the table. '' This is 
a pretty little beginning, sir. K Mr. Marston 
begrudged me a hundred pounds I shall make that 
and more of him, before I have done, whether I 
am Martha Green's son or not I" and then with 
another of his malicious laughs, he arose from 
his chair. 

But he was now scarcely able to stand, and he 
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spoke so confasedly, as he stumbled towards the 
door, that I could distiuguish nothing but the 
names of Marstou and Martha Green. 

I had no doubt that this fellow was the son of 
the old gatekeeper, and I was not astonished at 
his drunkenness, when I remembered what she 
had already told me of his conduct 

He attempted to bow to me as he left the room^ 
but his steps were so unsteady that I rejoiced 
when I heard the hall door closed behind him. 
It seemed to me impossible that he could accom- 
plish a walk to the Priory in his present condi- 
tion, but I concerned myself little about that ; 
my great anxiety was about the key. Would he 
send it or not, was the question which tormented 
me, and I reproached myself repeatedly for ad- 
vancing him the price he demanded, before I 
had it actually in my possession, fearing lest, 
having secured the reward, he might no longer 
think it worth his while to keep his promise. 
That he was a worthless fellow I had no doubt. 
It was plain that he was ready to sell himself to 
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the best bidder, and being ready to betray Mr. 
Marston, he was of coarse equally ready to be 
false to me. 

Yet though his half intoxicated state had 
made his narrative abrupt and disjointed, I had 
no doubt of its truth, and I believed his asser- 
tion, that there was no time to be lost, to be 
perfectly just. The intelligence I had recently 
received of the Marstons' pecuniary losses con- 
vinced me that to secure the reversion of 
Armstrong's propert y^they would not shrink 
from resorting to the most desperate measures, 
and though I counted much on Eleanor's powers 
of resistance, I waited with eager impatience 
for the possession of the key, which would en- 
able me to rescue her from her present painful 
position, and the sufferings she must inevitably 
endure in her conflict with such men. And 
yet, at times, I feared I had been deluded, and 
having slept little I gladly hailed the dawning 
light of the morning, which followed a night of 
distracting suspense and anxiety. 
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At six o'clock I was ap and dressed, and I 
believe even my old servant was astonished bj tbe 
impatience with which I paced mj stndj, and 
rushed into the entrance hall, every time there 
was a knock or a ring at the house door. Tet 
the hours stole on, and no key appeared. My 
mind had been kept on the full stretch of ex- 
pectation for 80 many hours that, weakened and 
exhausted by fatigue, I almost sunk beneath 
this disappointment. I was utterly incapable 
of purHuing my ordinary occupations, and lost 
in thought I was leaning back despondingly in 
mj chair, when my faithful attendant came to 
remove my untouched breakfast 

" Are you ill, sir?" she demanded, looking 
anxiously in my face. " You are as pale as a 
corpse, and you look as if you had never slept 
the whole night.'' 

^'No, Bella, thank you, I am quite well; but 
I am waiting anxiously for a small parcel^ 
which a person promised to send early this 
morning." 
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" La, sir, the milkman brought a small brown 
paper parcel for you — ^" 

'* Good heavens, why did you not tell me this 
before? Where have you put it? where is it? 
Let me have it directly 1" I exclaimed, eagerly 
starting from my seat. 

" I laid it on your desk in the study, sir. I 
thought it was of no consequence, because — " 

But I heard no more. Long before the old 
woman had finished her excuses, I held a shabby 
little parcel in my hand, which, though un- 
directed, was carefully and coarsely sealed. 

I tore off the cover. There was a second 
within it, but I already felt the form of a key. 
Yes, tliere it was ; an old-fashioned, large door 
key. The valet had been true to his word, and 
Eleanor was saved ! 

Had I been alone I should have wept for joy ; 
but the old woman had followed me from the 
breakfast room, and it was necessary to place 
some restraint on my emotion ; but my heart was 
very glad. 
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Mj long siupense xedoabled mj delight, and I 
felt 80 ashamed of having doubted the good 
fiuth of the yalet, that had he appeared at tiiat 
moment I would willingly hare doubled his re- 
ward 

When my joyfiil agitation had a little subsided, 
I b^;an seriously to rdiect what was next to be 
done. It was necessary to make Eleanor ao- 
qnainted with my intention, so that she might be 
prepared to leave the Priory with me that night, 
and I sat down at once to write to her. But 
when my letter was concluded ; I recollected that, 
as Mary was no longer in attendance on her, the 
gardens would, probably, be unable to get it con- 
veyed to her. 

I resolved, however, to go at once to his 
cottage, and hear if he would find some way of 
communicating with Mrs. Wallace before night- 
&1L But my departure was arrested by a loud 
ring at the front door, and I was greatly annoyed 
when I heard the heavy st^s of a man following 
my servant up the stairs to my stady. I had no 
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way of escape, yet I still stood, with my hat in 
my hand, impatient to set off, when the door of 
the room was thrown open, and my servant an- 
noonced^ " a gentleman." 
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CHAPTER XL 



All my annoyance at being unexpectedly de- 
tained by an unwelcome viflitor at once disap- 
peared when I saw Mr. James Armstrong enter 
the room. Notwithstanding the many evidences 
of his insanity which had come to my knowledge, 
I had a firm reliance on his affection for his 
niece ; and though his conduct, even towards her, 
was most unac30un table, it flashed on my mind, 
as soon as I beheld him, that he might willingly 
assist me in getting Eleanor out of the Priory, 

He now, probably, had arrived at one of the 
sane intervals of his malady. He was no longer 
disguised as a workman, but was dressed in the 
same respectable, though scarcely gentlemanly. 
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attire in which I had first seen him at Mr. 
Weston's. 

He saluted me in a most kind and friendly- 
manner, and having taken a seat, he said he had 
come to apologise for being so long my debtor. 

" I am afraid you thought I never meant to 
pay you," he said, taking out his pocket-book, 
and laying a ten-pound note on the table before 
me. 

I assured him he was perfectly welcome to have 
kept it as long as he had any use for it. 

"No, no," he returned, hastily interrupting 
me, " I am now not quite a beggar, though I 
was nearly so when you so generously trusted 
me." 

I looked at him keenly ; there was nothing, 
either in the expression of his countenance or 
his manner, which betrayed insanity, although 
nothing but mental disease could justify his 
complaints of poverty. 

" I have luckily received a remittance from 
India since I last saw you," he continued. 

VOL. II. N 
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^ Ihis puts me quite at my ease, and not only 
enables me to pay yon, but also to proBecnte 
other affiuxs, which it would hare been vain to 
attempt to meddle with without money." 

^' But surely, Mr. Armstrong, your income is 
large?" I ventured to object, wondering what 
would be his answer to such a remark. 

" Yes," he replied, with perfect tranquillity ; 
*' men tell me it is large, but if it is appropriated 
by other people it does me little service ; and, in 
truth, it is partly to speak with you on that sub- 
ject, Mr, Vernon, that I have come here this 
morning. The circumstances by which I am 
surrounded are so extraordinary that I know not 
yet how to act, in order to liberate myself from 
the web of iniquity which has been cunningly 
woven round me. Though I have been in busi- 
ness all my life, it was straightforward, honest 
business, and I am at a loss how to deal with 
rascals. You are a lawyer, and must know more 
of such affairs than I do ; you must give me your 
ndvice." 
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" Let me clearly understand in what wayl can be 
of service to you ; and be assured I will do every- 
thing in my power, and the power of the law, to 
assist you," I returned. 

" Thank you," he said, pressing my hand in 
his. ^' I know when I am speaking to you I am 
speaking to an honest man, and that is a great 
comfort ; so listen, and I will be as concise as I 
can. I have recently been again in London, Mr. 
Weston having discovered that the interest of 
my money in the funds, and it is a large sum, 
Mr. Vernon, has been drawn by Mr. Marston, 
by means of a power of attorney, which I sent 
him from India, enabling him to act in this 
business till I arrived in England. So far all 
was right ; but when I applied to Mr. Marston's 
lawyers for the money, you may judge of my 
astonishment, when I was informed that the 
whole sum had been invested in foreign securities 
in that gentleman's name. When I asked for 
my rents they stared at me, as if they thought 
me mad; and the only answer I could obtain 

N 2 
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waa, that the whole of my vast incoxne, ever 
since the death of my cousin, had been paid into 
Mr. Marston's hands, and disposed of by him at 
his pleasure ; and all was done, they said, by my 
own orders. I confess I got in a rage when these 
agents persisted in asserting that I was such a 
fool as to rob myself of my own property ; and 
they treated me as if they believed that I wa s 
actually a madman, talking about mental delu - 
lusions, and such nonsense. Happily an exact 
catalogue of almost all my property is given in 
my will, which was deposited by Mr. Weston in 
Doctors' Commons, so that they cannot touch 
that; but twenty thousand pounds, which my 
cousin left in railway shares, was by chance 
omitted ; and with this, and a part of my interest , 
it appears that they purchased the Priory, where 
they now receive the rents, and act as if they were 
the proprietors." 

^* That I have long known," I replied ; ^* and 
wondered they were allowed to do so." 

'^ It is difficult to put an end to it in a peace- 
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able manner," said Armstrong ; ^^ and though I 
would gladly obtain my rights, I am unwilling 
to go to law, if matters can be arranged privately, 
for Mr. Marston was my friend in early youth, 
when I was poor, and I should be sorry to bring 
his grey hairs with sorrow to the grave." 

" This is strange ! he always protests to every 
one that you were an entire stranger to him 
when you came to the Priory," I returned. 

Mr. Armstrong shook his head, and looked at 
me for some moments in silence, with a troubled 
and sorrowful expression. 

^^ I have learnt since I came to England that 
he asserts many other things equally false," he 
said, at length ; ^' it grieves me to discover that 
a man whom I once honoured and trusted is such 
a liar, but it is so, Mr. Vernon. I am sorry to 
be compelled to acknowledge that it is so, and 
that his conceited son, Mr. Grenville, is ten 
times worse. I may dare to confess to you that 
I could make disclosures about that man which 
might place his life in jeopardy. Yes, Mr. Ver- 
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non, I have been cruelly used; most mercilessly 
treated by those in whom I most confided. But 
I desire no revenge ; though, for my niece's sake, 
I am determined to assert my just rights, and be 
master of my own property." 

Though he uttered all this extraordinary dis- 
course in the most tranquil and composed manner, 
I feared to excite him by contradiction or argu- 
ment, and thought it best to humour him by the 
assurance that I was ready to act for him, either 
as a lawyer or a friend. 

" As a friend, then, let it be for the present," 

was his reply. '' Since I first came to X , I 

have discovered much of which I had previously 
no suspicion ; the plot is deep and well-contrived, 
but it is now all as clear to me as day, though 
there is yet a witness whose testimony I am 
anxious to secure. Till the rents and interests 
were again due I had plenty of time to go 
cautiously to work. But things are coming to a 
crisis, which cannot be much longer postponed, 
though I would gladly avoid an open prosecution, 
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which must end in the total ruin of the criminals. 
Yes, sir, criminals," he added, in a solemn tone, 
when he observed my look of incredulity. 
"Criminals! I use the word advisedly; and 
criminals not only guilty of fraud and peculation, 
but of intent to commit murder of the blackest 
die." 

" I quite agree with you," I returned, hoping 
to make a speedy end of this scene. ^' I am 
entirely of your opinion, but we must act with 
extreme caution in this affair; and the Mr. 
Marstons are men who stand so high in public 
estimation, that it would not be advisable to 
bring such dreadful accusations against them 
without beiug able to j ro<]uco the clearest and 
most indisputable evidence of their guilt." 

" I hope soon to be able to do so," was the 
reply, " though, as I have already said, I do not 
wish to use it in a court of justice ; it will be 
necessary to compel the Marstons, by a terror of 
these disclosures, to restore me the rights they 
have usurped. When I am sure of the man's 
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testimony, which is absolately necessary for this 
purpose, I will explain the whole affair to you 
more fully. I will not now detain yon much 
longer, for I know a lawyer's time is precious, 
but I must tell you that I came here to-day more 
to speak of my niece's affairs than of my own. 
I hear she is still at the Priory, but she should 
not have remained there so long had it been in 
my power to liberate her." 

" She has been told that you were ill, and 
waits anxiously for your recovery, trusting that 
you will contradict the slanders which her ene- 
mies have circulated against her." 

Mr. Armstrong laughed a low mocking laugh, 
though what excited his mirth I could not under- 
stand. 

'' Oh, yes, I hear that I am pften very ill," he 
said, ^' yet you see, nevertheless, I have been able 
to make a journey to London, and I now feel quite 
equal to assist my niece to get out of these vil- 
lains' clutches — this very night — if you are dis- 
posed to aid me in the attempt." 
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'^Willingly," I replied. *^It has long been 
my most ardent desire to get Mrs. Wallace out 
of the Priory, and it* is not the will, but the 
means which have failed me." 

" I can place it in your power to accomplish it 
now,-' said Mr. Armstrong. " Oliver, the gar- 
dener, told you how the private door was some- 
times left open at night. I was in the shed be- 
hind the greenhouse, and heard all he told you 
about the valet," and here he laughed with 
delighted cunning at my astonishment. '^ Yes," 
he continued, ^'I heard every word, but I was 
loath to trust even Oliver, and resolved to pro- 
ceed in my own way. To steal the key would 
have endangered discovery— a new lock, and fresh 
difficulties, so that very night, when the man left 
it behind him as usual, I contented myself with 
taking an impression of it in wax, and have had 
another made. I received it from the locksmith 
this morning, and, if you doubt me— here it is." 

With that he drew a large key from his pocket, 
and laid it before me. 

N 5 
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Though astonished by his cunning and inge- 
nuity, I had some misgivings that the whole 
might be a delusion of his fancy, and my first 
impulse was to compare the key he had given 
me with that I had received from the valet. 

They were totally different, not only in age, 
•but both in size and form. 

'^ What have you got there?" demanded Mr. 
Armstrong, looking sharply at ilie as I compared 
them. 

'' The valet from the Priory was here yester- 
day," I said, " and I have paid him ten pounds 
for this key, which he sent me, as that of the 
garden door, at the foot of the Abbot's stairs." 

" Then the valet is a rascal, but that I knew 
before. That heavy old thing has no more re- 
semblance to the right key than to one of the 
keys of heaven. You have been cleverly cheated 
out of your money, Mr. Vernon. But you meant 
well, and shan't be a loser by your kindness. It 
is lucky that I am better provided, so the fellow's 
trick is of no consequence." 
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I looked at him with amazemeDt. It was plain 
that one or other of these keys was false, and 
that either the unfortunate lunatic deceived him- 
self or the valet had deceived me. But to decide 
which was the case was impossible till the mo- 
ment of trial, and the only comfort T had was 
that probably one of the two would give me ad- 
mission into the Priory. 

I don't know whether Mr. Armstrong observed 
my doubts or not, but he took no notice of them, 
but at once proposed that a letter should be 
written to Mrs. Wallace, and sent to her that 
very day, that she might be prepared to receive 
us, and make a nocturnal journey to X . 

I at once approved of this plan, and, though I 
had already written, I begged Mr. Armstrong to 
indite a second letter. I thought this an admi- 
rable opportunity for obtaining the evidence in 
Eleanor's favour, which she had gone to the 
Priory to procure, and, placing all things neces- 
sary before him, I begged Mr. Armstrong to 
commence his letter at once. I found he was 
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willing to write all I dictated, and when I saw 
the epistle sealed and directed I felt my heart 
lightened of a load of care. I now hoped that 
my beloved cousin would speedily be restored to 
me in safety, and I knew that nothing could 
afford her greater satisfaction than her uncle's 
written declaration of her innocence. 

"The snow is falling fast," I said, " and it will 
be so thick before night that it will be impossible 
for Mrs. W allace to return to the town on foot." 

" 1 have told her in my letter that we will 
bring a carriage under her window," answered 
Armstrong. '^ There is no fear of discovery, for 
the household at the Priory is all asleep before 
twelve o'clock, and, moreover, Mrs. Wallace's 
rooms are far distant from the inhabited part of 
the house, and there are no windows but hers 
which look on the back road, which leads from 
the offices, past the bathing house to the west 
turnpike. The great gates are always locked, but 
near the [gardens is an open entrance for carts 
and foot passengers, and, as Oliver is in our in- 
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terest, we can drive in there, and get up to the 
house without any danger of beiug seen or heard 
in the night, particularly as there is snow on the 
ground." 

*« We must take care to have the horses 
roujE;hed," I returned, " for the roads will be all 
frozen. The gardener, I am sure, will readily 
keep watch before our arrival, and give us warn- 
ing should there be any one in the way. I will 
go at once and order a carriage, and I hope there 
is no doubt of success." 

*' I will return here to-night, at eleven o'clock," 
he said. " It will be best for me to accompany 
you to the Priory, for I know the whole place 
better than you do, and I should be sorry not to 
take a part in assisting my niece, for I need 
hardly tell you, Mr. Vernon, I love her as my 
own child. She had a bad father, and a worse 
husband, and she behaved like an angel to them 
both. She deserves much more than an old man's 
love can do for her, and I hope, though fate has 
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hitherto treated her unkindlj, there msj jet be 
much happiness in store for her.'* 

Again I looked at him with bewildered astonish- 
ment. Every arrangement he had proposed for 
Eleanor's escape was so prudent and sensible, and 
the manner he spoke of her so replete with good 
and generous feeling, that no one who then lis- 
tened to him could have supposed that his mind 
was in any way disordered. It seemed that it 
was only when his own position, and his connec- 
tion with the Marstons, were alluded to, that he 
betrayed the fearful delusion under which he 
laboured. I knew that such was frequently the 
case with the insane, and that, although under 
the distracting influence of one fixed and false 
idea, they often reasoned with perfect justice on 
every other subject 

But though I agreed that he should accompany 
me in quest of Eleanor, if he found it possible to 
come to my house at eleven o'clock, I should have 
preferred going alone, and insisted on making all 
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the preparations necessary, such as engaging a 
carriage, delivering the letters to Oliver, and 
warning the old man of our nocturnal visit. 

To all this Mr. Armstrong at once agreed, and 
after warmly thanking me for my sympathy and 
assistance, he left me, without furtlier delay. 

When he left me, I felt that I had no time to 
lose. If Eleanor was to receive our letters that 
day, it was necessary to place them in Oliver's 
hands as soon as possible ; and, laying aside all 
other business, I set off at once for the Priory 
gardens. 



! 
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CHAPTER XIL 



It wa« a dreary day; the clouds hong heavy, low, 
and darky and a light snow was, from time to 
time, driven like a veil over the landscape by the 
cold east wind, which blew directly in my face. 
Bat of that I took little heed, for my thoughts 
were too busily engaged by the remembrance of 
my recent conversation with Mr. Armstrong, and 
in arranging the plan for Eleanor's escape, for 
me to be sensible of any personal inconvenience. 

The greatest part of my way lay along a coun- 
try road, deeply cut up by farmers' carts, and 
rendered almost impassable, even for a foot pas- 
senger, by the heavy rains of the past week, and 
the melting snow of that morning. It was quite 
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plain that, should a frost set in toTvards night, as 
I anticipated, the whole road would be one sheet 
of ice, and though it was the shortest way from 

the Priory to X , I decided that when I came 

with the carriage for Eleanor, it would be absolutely 
necessary to proceed by the high road. 

It was near noon when I arrived at the 
gardener's cottage, and I was glad to find that 
as no work could be done in such weather, the 

Id man was quietly sitting smoking a pipe by 
his fire-side, with an old, much-used Bible open 
on a table before him. 

He gave me a friendly welcome, and I soon 
learnt that he was quite alone, Mary having gone 

to make some little purchases at X for Mrs. 

Wallace ; though she no longer served at the 
Priory, the old cook was her friend, and when 
the housekeeper was out of the way, had allowed 
her to go up to the lady's room for a few minutes. 

1 was glad to hear this, as I hoped that by this 
means the letters might, without difficulty, be 
placed in Eleanor's hands ; and as I felt that I 
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coald perfectly confide in the discretion and 
secrecy of Oliver, I at once confided to him the 
plan for Mrs. Wallace's evasion, which I intended 
to put in execution that night, if he would agree 
to give me the assistance necessary to insure 
success. But 1 made no mention of Mr. Arm- 
strong's name; I had no right to betray his 
secret movements to any one, the discovery of 
which by his persecutors, miglit, perhaps, even 
expose him to personal danger. 

The gardener, who was evidently flattered that 
1 placed such confidence in him, and greatly 
irritated by the manner in which his daughter 
had been dismissed by Mr. Marston, gladly pro- 
mised to give me all the assistance in his power, 
and engaged that Eleanor should have the letters 
before night-fall. He said that Mary knew that 
the housekeeper was going out that afternoon to 
a tea-party, and as the valet was generally drunk 
at that hour, she intended to go up in the dusk to 
Mrs. Wallace with her purchases, and she conld 
take the letters with her. 
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The old man was equally willing to keep watch 
for me at night, and to give me warning should 
anything occur which might endanger the success 
of my undertaking. He seemed to wonder how 
I had found the means of entering the house, as 
he had not succeeded in obtaining the valet's key, 
but he asked me no questions after I told him 
that a friend had assisted me, whom I could not 
betray. Before we parted he renewed his pro- 
mises of secresy, and said he should not even tell 
Mary of our project. 

" Women are fond of talking," he said ; '^ and 
as long as she is intimate with the servants at 
the Priory, the less she knows the better. You 
may be sure, sir, that I will wait for you under 
the great oak in the avenue that leads from the 
high-road to the house; but I should advise you 
to leave the carriage at my cottage, and to bring 
Mrs. Wallace down here on foot It is not far by 
the foot-path, and the carriage road to the side 
of the house where she is makes a long round, and 
is very unsafe in frosty weather, besides exposing 
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you far more to discovery than if you walked. I 
reckon I must be ready for you about ten minutes 
before midnight." 

" Not sooner," I replied. •* Mrs. Wallace will 
expect us at twelve, and we cannot require more 
than ten minutes to go from hence to the house, 
even if I follow your advice, and go on foot" 

" Ko, certainly, sir ; but better too soon than 
too late," was the old man's reply, and he wished 
me good day, with a pleasant smile, as I slipped a 
sovereign into his hand at parting. He was a 
worthy man ; but though I relied on his honesty, 
I had no reason to expect that he should serve me 
without remuneration. 

My next business was to engage a carriage, and 
this matter settled to my satisfaction, I considered 
it was my duty to prepare Mrs. Andrews for the 
return of my cousin to her hospitable roof, at the 
unseasonable hour of one o'clock in the morning. 

Ihe old lady was delighted at the prospect of 
seeing Mrs. Wallace, to whom she was warmly 
attached, and when I had related to her husband 
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the condact of Mr. Armstrong towards his niece 
since she resided at the Priorj, and he heard that 
it was impossible openly to obtain access to her, 
or for her to leave the house, he warmly approved 
of my intention to release her, if possible, from 
this state of captivity. 

I did not consider it necessary to conceal from 
him the part which Mr. Armstrong had taken in 
this aifair, and he was astonished to hear that he 
was so anxioas to assist in removing his niece from 
the Priory, having behaved so strangely to her 
when nnder his roof; bat the account he had 
given of Mr. Marston's appropriation of his money 
most particularly excited the attorney's profound 
attention. 

" I cannot believe," he said, " that what you 
have repeated to me of these extraordinary 
accusations can be solely the dreams of a dis- 
ordered brain. If what Armstrong says is true, 
his conduct hitherto has been most judicious, and 
if he has the reasonable hope of procuring a wit- 
ness to attest the truth of his accusations, he is 
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perfectly right to submit patiently to the tyranny 
of the Marstons till he can produce indisputable 
evidence of their frauds. It is well that a list of 
his property was contained in the will which was 
sent from India to Mr. Weston, and I am only 
astonished that they have allowed it to remain 
there." 

** Mr. Weston," I replied, " would certainly not 
give up any will or other paper, committed to his 
charge, without a written order from Mr. Armstroi^ 
himself, with whose writing he is well acquainted ; 
and though this poor man submits to his tyrants 
in many things,it is probable that he has had the 
courage to refuse to put his name to suchapaper. 
I hope that as he appears disposed to place confi- 
dence in me, we may , before long, arrive at a 
solution of the mystery which surrounds him." 

" Yet, if anything be wrong," returned Mr. 
Andrews, " those Marstons are dangerous people 
to attack. The old man is cautious and cunning ; 
but what he lacks in courage is made up for by 
his son, who, unrestrained by any moral or re- 
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ligions principle, is daring, and even reckless in 
pursuit of gain and pleasure." 

" Happily in this country, his wealth does not 
emancipate him from his responsibility to law ; and 
neither his character nor his position shall deter 
me from the prosecution of justice, when I am 
convinced that he is criminal," was my rejoinder. * 

"You are right, very right; but don't be 
rash," was the cautious old lawyer's reply. 

I assured him he had nothing to fear on that 
score, and then once more thanking Mrs. Andrews 
for her kindness, and begging her not to sit up 
for US, I left the worthy couple and returned 
home, to wait with impatience for night. 

I afterwards learnt that Mary had gone to the 
Priory, as the gardener had promised, that after- 
noon, in the dusk, with the purchases she had 

made for Mrs. Wallace at X . These eon- 

nsted only of worsteds and other materials for 
work, and amongst them she laid the letters, roll- 
ing the whole up in brown paper, and putting the 
parcel in her gown pocket, as she expected the 
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housekeeper was from home, and the valet in- 
visible ; but, to her consternation, she learnt that 
Mr. Grenville Marston had arrived about a 
quarter of an hour before, and was then up- 
stairs. 

" I dare not let you go to Mrs. Wallace," said 

• the cook," for should he see you, I should lose 

my place; " and Mary herself felt no inclination 

to incur the risk of such a meeting, though most 

anxious to deliver her parcel. 

Mrs. Wallace, the cook told her, had asked 
several times if she had brought the worsteds, 
for she was tired of sitting idle, and she offered, 
if Mary would give her the parcel, to take it up 
to the lady immediately. 

The girl, who feared lest the letters might be 
discovered, was greatly perplexed; but remem- 
bering that her father had told her that they 
must positively be delivered before night, and 
knowing that there was no means of doing so, 
but by the assistance of the cook, she hastily 
decided to trust her. She feared every instant^ 
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that she might be seen by Mr. Grenville, or the 
valet, and perhaps searched, if her presence 
excited their suspicion, and giving her parcel 
with trembliDg hands to the cook, she hurried 
from the house with anxious terror. She had 
done the best in her power, and yet she feared 
the result, and determined not to tell her father 
that she had trusted the delivery of the letters to 
another. 

Eleanor had passed the day entirely alone, and 
weary of reading, was sitting by the fire in list- 
less weariness, watching the ashes dropping from 
the glowing fire in the grate, and dreaming 
dreams of impossible dangers, when the cook 
entered with a light, and delivered the parcel 
which Mary had confided to her care. She ex- 
plained why the girl herself had not delivered it, 
and Eleanor was surprised, as she listened to her, 
to observe that her eyes seemed swollen and red 
with crying. But she made no remark, and 
waited in silence till the woman had left the room, 
before she inspected Mary's purchases. 

VOL. II. o 
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Her astonishment and delight was great, when 
she fonnd the letters. She instantly recognized 
my hand-writing and that of her nncle. Bat 
though she tore them open impatiently, she 
observed that mine was curiously sealed, with 
two kinds of wax, as if it had been broken open 
and carefully reclosed, whilst that of Mr. Arm- 
strong, which was concealed within the folds of a 
knitted hood, which Eleanor had sent as a pattern^ 
had probably remained undiscovered, and was 
untampered with. The impression of the seal 
which she knew to be mine, was perfect, and for- 
getting the [fears, which the appearance, of my 
letter had excited, she broke it open, and joyfully 
read as follows, 

**My dear and beloved Nieob, 

" It has grieved me much, that I have 
hitherto been unable either to fulfil your wishes, 
or to assist you out [of the den of thieves, into 
which you have fallen. Had I not been com- 
pelled to visit London on important business, 
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you should not have remained so long at the 
Priorj. Do not believe, for an instant, that I am 
unwilling to gratify your reasonable wishes ; but 
be assured that I bear witness with the truth and 
affection of a father, to your prudence and virtue, 
and your admirable conduct towards a foolish^ 
extravagant, negligent^ and vicious husband. If 
you will meet me at twelve o'clock to-night, in 
the passage at the foot of the stairs near your 
chamber, Mr. Vernon and I will have means in 

readiness, to convey you in safety to X . But 

remember that profound secresy is necessary. 
A carriage stopping under your window at mid- 
night, will be the sign that you are impatiently 
expected, by your 

^* Affectionate Uncle, 

"James Abmstrong." 

" This is more astonishing than anything that 
has yet happened," thought Eleanor, and she 
read^the letter again from beginning to end, as if 
unable to believe in the reality of the words she 
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perused. It was her nnde's handwriting, of that 
she had not the slightest donht, and she conid 
not suppress her tears, as she kissed the letter, 
aind hlessed him again and again for his kindness. 
My epistle contained nearly the same information, 
and also spoke of coming under her window with 
a carriage, which had been my intention, till 
Oliver had dissuaded me from doing so. She could 
therefore no longer doubt the truth of her uncle's 
promises, when thus confirmed, nor hesitate to 
form the most joyful anticipations. 

Since her last interview with Mr. Marston, her 
confidence in him was entirely destroyed. She 
had heard enough to convince her that he was 
involved in a labyrinth of intrigue and crime^ 
where no scruples of conscience would arrest his 
progress in pursuit of his own and his son's 
interest. She dreaded that being Mr. Armstrong's 
next of kin and refiising to marry Grenville, she 
might be shut up in a mad house, or otherwise 
immured to make way for them to become 
his heir; but these unexpected letters at 
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X)nce revived her sinking hopes of safety and 
happiness. 

*^ Yes, at midnight; I will be ready long before 
midnight; you shall not wait an instant, my dear, 
kind friends," murmured Eleanor, as with joyful 
agitation she paced her chamber. 

<^ My uncle's letter is more precious to me than 
all his wealth, for Frank can never believe a word 
of their cruel slanders, after he has read this, and 
he will forgive me all my foolish flirting, and he 
must needs pity me, when he hears all I have 
undergone in this horrible house, and how severely 
I have been punished, for my obstinacy in acting 
contrary to his advice." 

What trouble would have been removed from 
my heart, had I known that Eleanor, at this 
critical moment of her destiny, thought far more 
of me and my opinion, than of herself. 

END OF VOL. n. 
T. C. Newby, 80, Welbeck Street, Cavendish Square, London. 
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GENERAL FURNISHING WAREHOUSE. 

WILSON & Co., 

CABINET MATTFiBB, IXFHOIiSTEBEBS, &0., 

18, WIGMORE STREET, 

(Corner of Welbedt Street,) 

CAVENDISH SQUARE, W. 

Polished Decorated Pine Bedroom Furniture, Cheap and 
Durable ; Superior Pollard Oak ditto, Patent Bedsteads, and Soft 
Spriug Mattresses and Couches — a great luxury to invalids. 



BAGATELLE and BILLIARD TABLES (by BoyalLetteri 
Patent), with DBA'WING-BOOM TABLE ccmbined. 

WILSON AND Co., Patentees, 

CABINET MAKEBS AND UPHOL8TEBEB8, 

18, WIQMORE STREET, W. 



In 1 Vol. Price 128. 
JUST READY. 

THE SPAS OF BELGIUM, GERMANY, 
SWITZERLAND, FRANCE, AND ITALY. 

A Hand-Book of the principal Watering-places on the Continent, 
descriptive of their nature and uses in the treatment of Chronio 
Diseases, especially Gout, Rheumatism, and Dyspepsia ; with notices 
of Spa life, and incidents in travel. 

By THOMAS MORE MADDEN, M.D., M.R.I.A., 

Licentiate of the King's and Queen's College of Physicians, in Ire- 
land J Member of the Royal College of Surgeons, England ; Licen- 
tiate of the Faculty of Physicians and Surgeons, Glasgow ; Dei)ion- 
strator of Anatomy, Carmichael School of Medicine j Author of 
*• Change of CUmate in Pursuit of Health," "The CHmat« of 
Malaga, Ac 



TBECH wizmnnr padt aed without sfrhtcml 

OSTEO EIDOX FOR ABTIFICIAL TEETH, 
EQUAL TO NATDBE. 

Complete SeU iB4 4e^ iB7 7iu £^ 10>^ iE15 ISm^ and £XL 

VWtnW TEZra AD FAAXIAI. SBXi AT rBOFOSllOKATKLT 



A FEBFECT FIT GUABAHTBBD. 



THE OLD ESTABLISHED ^ 



27, HABLET STBEET, CAVENDISH SQUARE^ W. 

13i, DUKE STREET, UYEBPOOL, 

65, NEW STREET, BIRMIKGHAU. 

CiTT Addsxss : 

64. LX7DGATE HILL, 64. 

(4 doon firom the BailwBj Biidge). 



OJTLT OHE VISIT BEQUIBED FROM COUHTBT PATISHTS. 



Oabriers Treatise on the Teeth, ezplainiog their patented Koda 
cf fopplying Teeth withont Springs or Wires, may he had gratia 
on application, or free hy post. 



EVENIHfi DRESSES 

BLACK NET AND TULLE. 

Messrs. JAY have from Paris a variety of BLACK 
EVENING DRESSES, which they can confidently 
recommend, both from their correctness of fashion and 
economy in price. 

JAY'S, 

247, 249, and 251, Regent Street. 

BLACK SILKS. 

Purchasers will find at all times the greatest possible 
Advantage in Buying BLACK SILKS, of either 
the richest quality or those of a lighter material, and 
at a cheaper cost, at 

JAY'S, 

Cte HonTjon ©eneral ifSlourninB ffl2ftare$ou«e, 

247, 249, and 251, Regent Street. 

FAMILIES 

Will always find at Messrs. JAY'S a very large and 
carefully-selected Stock of MOURNING GOODS 
^ suitable for the present Season. 

Wl^t Eontron (General ifnourning 9Haref)ou0e« 

247, 249, and 251, Regent Street. 

JAY'S. 



J. W. BENSON, 

WATCH AND CLOCK MAKER, BY WARRANT OF APPOINTMENT, TO 
H.R.H. THE PRINCE OF WALES, 
Maker of the Great Gock for the Exhibition, 1862, and of the Chrondjonraph Dial, Mr 
which waa timed •*The Derby" of 1862, 1868, and 1864, Prize Medallist, Qasf 
XXXIII., and Honourable Mention, Class XV., Vrize Medal for Watches, Dublin, 
. 1866, begs respectfully to invite the attention of the nubilit}, gentry, and public 
to his establishment at 

25, OLD BOND STREET. 
(Formerly the Banking House of Messrs. Call, Martin, & Co.), which he has fitted 
up with a very splendid stock of Watches, Clocks, Bronzes d'Art, Jewellery, and 
Plate. In 

THE WATCH DEPARTMENT 

WiU be found every description of Pocket Horological Machine, with every 
kind of case, gold and silver, plain, engine -turned, engraved, enamelled, chased* 
and Jewelled, and ^\ith dials of enamel silver, or gold, either neatly ornamented or 
richly embellished. 



BENSON'S WATCHES. 

**The movements are of the finest 
quality which the art of horology is at 
present capable of produdng." — //- 
ivttrated London New» 8th Nov., 1862. 
25, Old Bond Street, London. 

BENSON^S^ATCHES. 

Adapted for every class, climate, and 

country. Wholesale and retail from 

20u guineas to 2^ guineas each. 

25, Old Bond Street, London. 

BENSON^ WATCHES. 

Chronometer, 4uplex, lever, horizon- 
tal, repeating, centre seconds, keyless, 
aktronomical, reversible, chronograph, 
blind men's, Indian, presentation, and 
railway, to suit all classes. 
25, Old Bond Street, London. 

BENSON'S WATCHES. 

London-made levers, gold from jClO 

ICs., silver from £5 5s. 

25, Old Bond Street, London. 



BENSON'S WATCHES. 

Swiss watches of guaranteed quality, 

gold from £b 5s. ; silver from ^£2 l.'s. 6d. 

25, Old Bond Street, London. 

Benson's Exact Watch. 

Gold from £30 ; silver from £'2^. 
25, Old Bond Street, London. 



BENSON'S CLOCKS. 
" The flocks and watches were oUectt 
of great attraction, and well repaid the 
trouble of an inspeetiQU."— ///tM<r<M(Mf 
London News, 8th November, 1862. 

25, Old Bond Street, London. 

BENSON'S CLOCKS. 

Suitable for the dining and drawing 
rooms, library, bedroom, hall, staircase, 
bracket, carriage,skeleton, chime, musi- 
cal, night, astronomical, regulator, 8hop» 
warehouse, office, counting house, &e. 
25, Old Bond Street, London. 



BENSON'S CLOCKS. 

Drawing room clocks, richly gilt, and 

ornamented with fine enamels from the 

imperial manufactories of Sevres, tcom 

£200 to £2 2s. 

25, Old Bond Street, London. 

BENSON'S CLOCKS, 

For the dining room, in every shape, 
style, and variety of bronze— red, green , 
copper, Florentine, &c. A thousand 
can be selected from, from 100 guineaa 
to 2 guineas. 
25, Old Bond Street, London. 



BENSON'S CLOCKS, 

In the following marbles: — Black, 
rouge antique, Sienne, d'Egypte, rouge 
vert, malachite, white, rosde, serpen- 
tine, Brocatelle, porphyry, green, 
griotte, d'Ecossc, alabaster, lapis lasuli 
Algerian onyx, Califomian. 
25, Old Bond Sireet, London. 



Benson's Indian Watch 

Gold, £23 ; silver, £11 lis. 
26, Old Bond Street, London. 

THE HOUSE-CLOCK DEPARTMENT, 
Will be found to con tain the largest and most varied stock ol Clocks of every 
description, in gilt, bronze, marbles, porcelain, and woods of the choicest kinds. 
In this department is also included a very fine collection of 

BUONZES D'ART. 
BENSON'S ILLUSTRATED PAMPHLET, free by post for three stamps, contahia 
a short history of Horology, with prices and patterns of every description of watch 
and clock, and enables those who live in any part of the world to select a watcb, 
and have it sent safe by post. 

25, OLD BOND STBEET, 

AND AT THE STEAM FACTORY, U & M, LUDCATE HILL E.C. 
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